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Doorways To Protection 
See Page 13 









Entrance to the National Life 
Insurance Company’s Home 
Office Building at Montpelier, Vt. 


National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 











EDUCATED DOLLARS 


In 1929 the dollar carelessly dissipated in many ways. The day of reckoning came. 
Sometimes it seemed that he had almost disappeared, but following the storm the dol- 
lar has reappeared. He is a changed person —wise and chastened. He spends but does 
not waste. When he is exchanged for some commodity or service we can be certain 


that the consideration is worth while. 


People are buying, but their awakened appreciation of the value of the dollar 
prompts them to make certain of the value of a transaction to them before the deal 
is closed and the dollar expended. Up-to-the-minute service—thoroughly modern 
improvements, these are the things the public not only recognizes but demands in 


exchange for the dollar today. 


Never in the history of life insurance were prospective purchasers more receptive 
and never were they more zealous in the discriminating selection of that best suited for 
their needs. National Life of the U. S. of A. representatives are equipped to render 
up-to-the-minute service and provided with a complete portfolio of modern policy 
contracts from which to choose. They have: 


New Anniversary Retirement Income New Guaranteed Low Cost Full Level 
Contract. premium Policy contracts. 


Up-to-the-minute Juvenile Insurance. Excess interest payments on income 
settlements and funds left on de- 


Term Expectancy. . 
posit. 


Modified Life. 

er ; Participation on Full Level Premium 

Family Income Policy. Limited Payment Policies after com- 

Accident and Health in Combination pletion of premium paying period. 
with Life. ~ Prompt, efficient service to represen- 

Liberal Underwriting with Non-medical tatives, policyholders and benefici- 
and Sub-standard. aries. 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 


President Executive Vice-President 
29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men 
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This Week: 
NO SALESMAN 


@ David A. Lunden-Moore professes to be 
the world's worst salesman, but he writes in 
excess of a million of new business each year 
—and has been maintaining this record for 
the past six years. He means that his nature 
is the opposite to that of the typical sales- 
but his results are more than satis- 
factory. Read about this man's peculiar 
equipment and methods the interview 
article starting on page six. 


man, 
in 


* . * 


PHILOSOPHY 
€ Brush up on the old masters, Kenilworth 
H. Mathus advises, and read Plato through 

ife insurance glasses." Study his ‘Doctrine 
of Ideas," and see in it the application of 
the business of selling your peculiar form of 
service. Or, if you haven't time for all that, 
read Mr. Mathus' article on page seven. 

_ 

DEFINITE 
€a great many trends for the better may 
suggest that the wish is father to the thought, 
but in the tuberculosis mortality Tate there 
can be no doubt about the facts. The record 
for the past two decades is favorable to an 
astounding degree. See page ten. 

. 6 6 

SYMBOLIC 
€ Built of Rock of Ages granite, the only 
complete building of this material in the 
world, the home office of the National Life 
of Vermont suggests all the durability and 
permanency of life insurance itself. See story 
on page thirteen. 


Next Week: 
CONVENTION 
€ it is estimated that close to two thousand 
agents from all over the country will be in 
Philadelphia next week for the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 
* * . 

COMMISSIONER 

One of the most notable addresses at the 
National Association convention will be made 
by Charles D. Livingston, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. If you are not fortunate enough to 


hear it read it in THE SPECTATOR. 








Protection for All 


NE day last week, two hundred men bade farewell to 

their families and set out for their jobs. They were just 

a tiny group from millions who went to work that 
morning. You and I were among the number. With plans for 
the day, the morrow and many morrows to come, these two 
hundred took the usual methods to reach their destination. 
Some went by auto, some by trolley, some by subway. All met 
on a ferry by which they would complete their journey to work. 
You and I that morning went to work by ways not less hazard- 
ous. Hardly had the boat left its dock when a terrifying explo- 
sion tore the boat from stem to stern. The shattered human 
bodies of these two hundred men were cast mangled wrecks 
upon shore and water. More than sixty were thrown beyond 
the portals of earth and into eternity. More than one hundred 
with torn, broken frames can never hope to undertake the tasks 
that once they shared. ; 

, The victims of this horror might well have been 
you or I. Its shock intensified by this possibility startles us. 
Our train of thought is busy with conjecture of these men. We 
mentally picture the last few days, few hours, of their lives. 
We see the average man of America subjected to the average 
man’s appetites. Ambition, hope, hate and love and all the 
other human emotions inspired him. But love was dominant. 
He loved his family. He was willing to spend his life in labor 
that they might benefit. He would have them live without care. 
He hoped to see his children happy, educated and rid of toil and 
trouble. He was thinking of 3 happier future. His mind was 
not on life insurance. Uppermost was not the thought that 
through life insurance the dreams he had might come true. 
That was the job of the life insurance agent. 

When a doctor receives his degree, his profession 
demands that he serve the rich and poor. Refusal to go to the 
aid of anyone in distress brands him as unworthy of his calling. 
You who have accepted a life agency certificate, accept with it 
an obligation to serve all. You cannot neglect those who might 
purchase only the smaller policies. Theirs is the greatest need 
for its protection. Had the life insurance agents of the past 
not gone into the homes of the humbler, the social problem of 
this depression would have been magnified and intensified a 
thousandfold. Motives higher than mere 
financial gain must prevail. Every man has 
a right to have life insurance properly pre- 
sented by some one competent to apply it , i: é q 
to his particular need. at / i 
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Lunden-Moore 


David A 





second 
him 


ORE than likely, his 


interview will 





find 





facing his prospect across a 
luncheon table at the Ritz,” 
of David A. Lunden-Moore, who 
life insurance in a very special way. 
“How he it, I don’t but he 
certainly picks them, and after he picks 
them he sells them.” 

He certainly does sell them. As an 
agent in New York for one of the lead- 
ing companies, he has been consistently 





friends say 





sells 






does know, 










producing well over a million a year 
Since 1926. 
The root of Mr. Lunden-Moore’s 





ds and manners in selling life in- 
is perhaps to be found in 
extensive education in European uni- 
versities and the experience he gleaned 


met 





surance his 








from travel and occupation in many 
parts of the world. He was born in 
Brittany of Anglo-French parents and 





was graduated with high honors from 
University of Liege, an institution 
for its excep- 





' 
tne 


, 
Known 





the world over 
instruction in the field of mathe- 
He also attended Cambridge 
University in England, doing 
graduate work in mathematics, physics 
and astronomy at King’s College there. 
Mr. Lunden-Moore is 
linguist, speaking French, Russian, Ger 
Italian fluently as 
English. During the latter part of the 
Russian Revolution he represented the 
London T the Far 
gnment which took him on a 
swing through Europe and Asia. 
As a mathematician Mr. Lunden- 





tional 





matics. 





post- 







an accomplished 






. 
man and well as 






imes in East, an as 





wide 














HIS 


David 





Moore enjoys no small reputation. He 
is a member of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, and some years ago 
evolved what in the parlance of the 


known as a 
that is today 
found in many text books. Astronomy 
pure mathematics are subjects 
receive his constant attention in 
His reading is devoted 
fiction he 
his chief 


mathematical world is 


“process of summations” 


and 

which 
leisure hours. 
entirely to scientific works; 


couples with umbrellas as 


aversions. 
Asked the inevitable question: “How 
did you happen to enter the life insur- 


MUL 


David A. Lunden-Moore, the 
subject of this sketch, is a 
skilled mathematician as well 
as a life insurance agent. 
Combining his talents in these 
fields, he has prepared a 
graphic chart called the 
"Wall of Protection," which 
demonstrates the superiority 
of life insurance as an invest- 
ment over the leading issues 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Watch for its pub- 
lication in the forthcoming 
Prominent Patrons of Life In- 
surance Number of The Spec- 
tator.—Editor's Note. 


PE ALLL LAU 


EVERY MAN 


A 
Couldn’t Adapt Himself to 
Typical Sales Methods, so He 
Adopted Sales Methods to Suit 
His Type; Result: A Millionaire 


Producer 


By RoBeRT W. SHEEHAN 





IN 
HUMOR 











Lunden- Moore 















ance field?” Mr. Lunden-Moore replied 


by recounting a little of his past his- 
tory. 

“T was returning to England by way 
of the Pacific after fulfilling my duties 
as correspondent for the London Times 
in the Far East. Because of civil dis 
orders in Russia 
to take the eastward route than to g 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway. On 
the boat I met several prominent busi- 
ness men who suggested that I go int 
life insurance. The idea appealed and 
here I am.” 

But he did not enter the profession 
entirely unprepared. In fact Mr 
Lunden-Moore was a student of th 
theory of probabilities as a phase of 
mathematics long before the thought of 
selling insurance came into his head 
“This,” he said, “was what prompted 
my friends to advise me to go into th 
life insurance business. Trained mathe 
maticians are rare, and I felt that my 
knowledge of the subject would be o& 
peculiar advantage to me, providing & 
point of view different from that o 
other agents and permitting me to pre 
idea of insurance in a scie> 


it was more advisable 


sent the 
tific way.” 

A survey of successful life insurane® 
producers in this country will reveal a 
sorts of opposing types and contrat? 
methods of operation, but the majority 
of them have built their careers aroun 
one common principle, to wit: The 
have religiously maintained their iné 
viduality and have adapted sales pla= 
I4) 


(Continued on page 
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“Plato Looks at Life Insurance” 
His Famous “Doctrine of Ideas” Applied 





VERY 
they tell us, 
study, reading, contacts and the 


good life insurance man, 


should view all his 


yorld about him through life insurance 
glasses. So if by chance you happen 

be brushing up on your philosophy, 
you'll start with the old 
yurse, and soon you'll bump up against 
ur old friend Plato and his immortal 
‘Doctrine of Ideas.” As perhaps you 
remember, this teaching was composed 
of three parts: (1) The Idea; (2) The 
Law, and (3) The Ideal. 

Just for the fun of it, let us together 
reduce these to terms of present-day life 


masters, of 


insurance. 
|. THE IDEA 

Philosophy 

The life span is fickle, uncertain. 
Man needs Time to accomplish his aims 
and desires, but has no guarantee that 
in his individual case he will be allotted 
sufficient to accomplish his purposes. 
If his life is prematurely ended, there 
¢ an economic loss which can best be 
distributed among and sustained by so- 
iety as a whole, rather than by the 
individual himself. 


Practice 

Mr. John T. Randall, living in Sub- 
urban Heights, California, is the pro- 
prietor of a corner drug store, selling, 
as good druggists should, practically 
everything but drugs! Friend Randall 
is 30 years old, has two small children, 
and is able to save about $500 a year. 
Since he already owns his home, his ac- 
cumulation program really has three 
aims: A fund to educate his children 
when they become of college age; a fund 

protect his family against his prema- 
ture death, and a fund to provide for 
mis own retirement when he gets to be 
about 65 years old. 

Give Mr. Randall Time, and he will 
Goubtless be able to accumulate suffi- 
“ent to send his children to college. 
Give him more Time, and he’l] manage 
% get together enough to take care of 
sis family, if he dies, and enough for 
“mand Mrs. Randal! to retire on, if 
ne lives, 

But our friend has no option on his 
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to Modern Life Insurance 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Editor of Publications, The Connecticut Mutual Life 


INVOITOOLUOASASHOTOEEAATOSAL UAE 


"An insured world is a safe 
world, and we will perhaps find our 
ideal of life insurance realized when 
we have extended the best possible 
protection at the lowest cost pos- 
sible spread among as many people 
as possible." 


HIMTVVOUUUUAUUALO AGATA 


“three-score-years-and-ten”; neither 
God nor man can give him any guaran- 
tee of sufficient time to accomplish his 
earnest and worthwhile purposes. When 
he is 33, let us say, let his life be snuffed 
out by a taxi-in-a-hurry, and there re- 
sults an economic loss to his family 
equal to the present value of his future 
earning power that has now been cut 
off forever. Mrs. Randall is left with 
two helpless children, a 
$1,500 in cash. 


house and 


ll. THE LAW 

Philosophy 

The Life Span, uncertain in the in- 
dividual case, becomes a mathematical 
certainty in the mass. Thus mass as- 
sumption of risk gives more equitable 
distribution or spread of losses, and is 
made possible through the scientific ac- 
curacy of mortality and interest tables 
—the “law” which makes life insurance 
possible. 


Practice 

Mr. Randall, when he is 30 years old, 
places his yearly accumulations of ap- 
proximately $500 into ordinary life in- 
surance, Family 
the company is able to figure down to 
the half penny with the aid of mortality 
and interest tables. Mr. Randall is 
man in his age 


Income basis, which 


” 


treated as an “average 
and physical class, and by the table the 
insurance company knows that he, as 
person, will live 
Figuring 
further on interest accumulations at 3 


a mythical “average” 
to be just a little over 65. 
or 3% per cent on his premiums after 
making due ailowance for the expenses 
of doing business, the company is able 
to offer him the comforting knowledge, 


in advance, that no matter when his 
death occurs, his wife will receive, say 
$20,000 in cash or its equivalent income, 
guaranteed, and an extra income of 
$200 per month until the children are 
of age. Assume again that he dies at 
33, as in our first example, and contrast 
these benefits with the mere $1,500 his 
without the aid of life 


wife receives 


insurance! 


lll. THE IDEAL 

Philosophy 

It is one thing to have an Idea and 
a “Law” or scientific means of carrying 
it on. It is quite another to put that 
Idea into effect—the “Ideal” of having 
an Idea in operation. Theodore Roose- 
velt once said that he never had an idea 
much better than other men; that if 
anything at all differentiated him from 
his fellows, it was that he attempted 
to put these ideas into operation. 


Practice 

Mr. John T. Randall, in our first ex- 
ample, is in a sense somewhat of a po- 
tential drag on society, in that he is 
likely at any moment to throw his fam- 
ily upon the none-too-tender mercies of 
a none-too-interested world. In the sec- 
cond example, he has compensated for 
the uncertainties of his life and the 
uncertainties of his own 
ments, by embracing the services of life 
insurance. He has transferred what is 
a burdensome risk for his family to 
bear alone to the strong shoulders of 


accomplish- 


a society composed of hundreds of thou 
together 
share and absorb risks between them, 


sands of policyholders who 
and by this act, his disruption of the 
economic machine and the even tenor 
of his family life is reduced to an ab 
solute minimum. 

An insured world is a safe world, and 
we will perhaps find our Ideal of life 
insurance realized when we have ex 
tended the best possible protection at 
lowest cost possible spread among as 
many people as possible. Then will we 
witness a new stabilization of the eco 
nomic structure and a new firm foun 


dation of American family life. 


















Settlement Day Approaches 


N some sections of the country 

where families subsist almost en- 
tirely on credit purchases there is 
an unwritten law that every man 
must settle up with the storekeeper 
each December and start the New 
Year with a clean slate. Debts 
which go beyond that day are in 
the main bad debts and the man 
who disregards the fine old settle- 
ment custom faces a precarious ex- 
istence. Figuratively, the world of 
life insurance and life insurance 
policyholders appears to be ap- 
proaching that sort of December. 
The vast reserves accumulated by 
the American public have been 
drawn against heavily in policy 
loans and the millions thus avail- 
able have performed noble service 
in alleviating distress and stabiliz- 
ing business. The public has gained 
a new appreciation of the benefits 
of life insurance through this great 
service and thousands of men and 
women who formerly regarded their 
life insurance holdings as a neces- 
sary evil are today viewing this 
sterling property in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. At the moment they 
are grateful for the assistance it 
rendered in a period of emergency. 
Allow the account to run past the 
day of settlement, however, and let 
the “grocer” close down on the ac- 
count and then you will see grati- 
tude turn into a very mean opposite. 
Persuade the borrower to replace 
the reserves which went the way of 
all cash during the past two years, 
and you reestablish a paying cus- 
tomer—one whose trade you can 
count on in years to come. 

From all sections of the country 
come encouraging reports on the 
policy loan situation. Loans are 
being repaid to a degree unhoped 
for in some localities. This trend 
should be encouraged to the ut- 
most, even at the cost of possible 
new business. A satisfied policy- 
holder is good for solicitation at 
any time. A policyholder who has 
lapsed may never again be avail- 
able. 





Unprecedented Progress 
OT only has life insurance 
profited by the remarkable 
progress that has been made in re- 
ducing the death rate of pulmonary 
tuberculosis from 174.4 per 100,000 
population in 1910 to the record low 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


figure of 63.2 in 1931, but it has in 
more ways than are immediately ap- 
parent contributed to that progress. 
The sustained improvement in mor- 
tality from this cause, while so many 
other major death factors continued 
an upward swing, is attributed by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman to im- 
proved living conditions and better 
industrial working conditions. This 
improvement, in turn, has been ef- 
fected by a public that has become 
health conscious and that has de- 
manded better working conditions 
and higher standards of living. To 
this end, life insurance has been a 
tremendous assistance. In addition 
to the direct health services main- 
tained by the larger companies, and 
especially that of the Metropolitan 
Life, the very thought of life insur- 
ance, crystallized in many millions 
of actual contracts and many more 
millions of interviews, has carried 
the banner of health conservation. 
Dr. Hoffman's interesting collec- 
tion of data is contained in an article 
which starts on page 10 of this issue. 





LUXURIES? 


—Do without /uxuries? 


—That seems to be the idea of cer- 
tain orthodox industrial leaders 
and economists. 


—But just what is a luxury? 


—lIt's my impression that no article 
is a luxury article if its production 
requires the labor of Jarge num- 
bers of people. 

—The automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, gives employment to 
2,500,000 people in normal times. 
And hundreds of thousands are 
employed *in making electric re- 
frigerators, labor-saving house- 
hold appliances, radios—and hun- 
dreds of other articles of every- 
day convenience, comfort and en- 
joyment. 


—No, we are not going to do with- 
out these so-called luxuries. We 
are going to grow back to them 
on a much safer foundation than 
was the case in 1925-1929. 


—What to an individual may seem 
to be a luxury, to a nation may 
be a positive necessity. 


Zece 6 Toe 





His discussion of the record, as wel] 
as his tabulations by cities and ter. 
ritories, is both interesting and in- 
structive. 


Traffic Violations 


N announcing the distribution of a 

series of articles on common traf- 
fic violations or driving errors the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters says that it is 
believed that the articles will be 
read or seen by more than twenty 
million persons. 

We hope the expectation will be 
fulfilled. If twenty million persons 
or even one half that number see or 
read any of the twenty articles some 
good must result, some driving er- 
rors or traffic violations that other- 
wise would have been made will be 
avoided and some accidents pre- 
vented and the loss of lives and 
property reduced. 

We have had the privilege of a 
pre-view of these articles which 
have been written by motor vehicle 
administrators of twenty states. 
They are excellent. They will ap- 
pear in several hundred newspapers 
throughout the country from week 
to week. They are brief, clear, av- 
thoritative and their effectiveness 
is enhanced by illustrations that 
graphically show the subject which 
is specifically treated. 

Many of the men who write the 
articles have won for themselves far 
more than state-wide recognition 
because of the splendid work they 
have done for many years in their 
efforts to reduce the shocking and 
unnecessary number of traffic acci- 
dents. It would be unfair here to 
name a few unless all were men- 
tioned. Some of the topics taken 
at random from the list give an in- 
dication of how thoroughly the 
whole subject is treated—‘‘Winter 
Driving Hazards,” “The Left Side 
is the Right Side,” “The Hidden 
Danger,” “Poor Safety Equipment, 
“Don’t Drive Carelessly.”’ 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has for its 
practical object in preparing an¢ 
distributing this series of articles 
the reduction of the costs resulting 
from accidents so that the autome 
bile insurance rates may be reduced 
instead of increased. That does not 
detract from the fact that the results 
will benefit every one of us whether 
we drive or ride in automobiles 
carry or do not carry insurance. 
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Time 


Weekly News Review 


The Connecticut Mutual Life reports | 
an increase in business issued during | 


August of $1,436,598, or 15.6 per cent, 
compared with August of 1931. 


as co 


Tresslor W. Callihan, formerly with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, is ap 
gointed general agent at Boston for 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 


Fome 


The Kentucky Insurance Department 
fles suit in Franklin County Circuit 
Court, asking for receivership and 
dissolution of the Farmers Southeast 
Company, a cooperative 
organization of Elizabethtown, Ky. 


nsurance 





Mrs. Charles S. Cason of Chatta- 
ncoga, Tenn., is selected as ‘Miss In- 
surance’ to act as official hostess at 
the Philadelphia convention. 





Directors of the Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company declare 
the regular quarterly dividend on 
capital stock of the company. 





Return payments of mutual marine 
nsurance companies to policyholders 
are classed as rebates rather 
oremiums by new ruling of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 





Estimate of automobile deaths for 
932 is placed at 34,000 by the ac- 
cident and health department of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company. 





Application of the Shelby Mutual 
Plate Glass & Insurance Company for 
certificate of Authority in New York 


than | 


s denied by Superintendent of In- | 


surance, George S. Van Schaick. 





Rise of 20 per cent in automobile 
public liability rates is announced for 
the State of Vermont. 





W. J. Thompson is promoted to 
cesition of manager of the casualty 
department of the Globe Indemnity 
Company. 

Beale Rollins, Baltimore attorney, 
smamed receiver in Maryland for the 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass In- 
wrance Company. 








The American Mutual Liability Com- 
samy pays its 529th consecutive divi- 
tend to policyholders. 





J. K. Miller, president and general 
manager of the United Automobile 
msurance Company, dies in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





® R. Wilde, H. J. Thomsen and 
%. J. Kastner are advanced from as- 


stant secretaries to secretaries of | 


companies in the Corroon & Reynolds 
cup. 





The Acme Plate Glass Mutual is 
organized in Chicago with offices in 
the Insurance Exchange, to write plate 
Jess insurance. 





+. H. Perry is appointed executive 
ssistant to Vice-President H. Edward 
Bikey of Globe & Rutgers. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HE late William Bolitho once wrote a 

grisly and macabre study of famous 

Bluebeards of history which he called 
“Murder for Profit.” Some day, perhaps, a 
life-insurance-minded person will write a 
companion volume to place alongside it called 
“Suicide for Profit.” The picturesque art, or 
philosophy, of self-destruction, practiced 
with a certain religious air by the old 
Romans, has, in this modern day, degenerated 
into something of a racket. 

Nevertheless, there is still a deplorable 
tendency to condone and even admire the 
man who chooses suicide as a solution to his 
financial problems. We still confuse the noble 
Roman falling on his sword with the broker 
who leaps from his office window after hav- 
ing first made sure that a life insurance com- 
pany will assume all the obligations to which 
he had proved himself unequal. The plain 
fact is that, far from being an act of honor, 
it is simply a downright crooked business 
deal. Insurancewise, there is a palpable simi- 
larity between the crime of arson and the 
crime of suicide. In both instances the con- 
tributing policyholders have been defrauded. 
In the former case we scorn the perpetrator 
and throw him into jail; in the latter we 
honor his memory and pay off his widow. 

It was not always so. R. W. Shackleford, 
addressing an insurance gathering, reminds 
us of the suicide’s treatment at the hands of 
early English law. They buried him in the 
highway, with a stake driven through his 
body; and his goods and chattels were for- 
feited to the king. It’s a pity that we don’t 
at least appreciate the spirit of that law 
today. 





























Tide 


Current Economic Trends 





Alfred P, Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, starts 
organization of American business 
leaders in the Committee for the Con- 
sideration of Inter - Governmental 
Debts, to approach the foreign debt 
problem on a business basis. 





Conference of nine Mid-West States 


| called during farm strike, sends plea 


to President Hoover for farm relief 
and recommends a tariff revision, 


| sound currency expansion, moratoria 


| stocks on the 


on farmers’ debts 
marketing program. 


and an orderly 





Operations of the steel industry ad- 
vance from 13 to 14!/p per cent of 
capacity during the week, with an in- 
crease in orders and firmer prices. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
117.34 and closed Saturday, Sept. 10, 
at 116.87. 


Composite average of 30 rails closed 


| Monday at 34.95 and closed Saturday 


at 34.54. 


Composite average of 30 bonds on 





| the New York Stock Exchange closed 


Monday at 82.77 and closed Satur- 
day at 82.78. 





Automobile plants at Detroit re- 
open after Labor Day; wages are re- 
duced at the Ford plant; steel buying 
for increased output expected soon. 





Heavier export of Canadian wheat 
and elimination of Russia as a big 
shipper, aids the Chicago wheat 
market. 





Loadings of revenue freight in- 
creased 21,754 cars to 559,727 cars 
in the week ended September 3. 





Average commodity prices in this 


| country advanced .7 point to 63.2 


per cent of the 1926 level, according 
to Professor Irving Fisher's Index. Eng- 
lish prices as shown by Crump's index, 
advanced from 63.5 to 64.6. 





Business failures, according to Dun's, 
declined last week to 549 against 589 
the week previous and 648 two weeks 
previous. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $2,331,539 
during the week ended September 3. 
27.6 per cent was in farm mortgage 
loans, 49.9 per cent in city mortgage 
loans, 1.4 per cent in railroad bonds 
and 21.1 in public utility bonds. 


Cotton futures drop $3.70 a bale 
on release of government crop report 
which placed indicated yield at II,- 
310,000 bales as of September |, 
against 11,306,000 beles as of August 
I. 








Bond financing has shown an up- 
ward trend in recent months, accord- 
ing to “The Financia! Chronicle.” 








The Tuberculosis Record for 1931 


Record Low Death Rate Attributed to Improved 
Living Conditions; Rate Per 100,000 Population 
Dropped From 174.4 in 1910 to 63.2 in 193! 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


HE pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate during 1931 reached the low- 
est figure on record, or for fifty- 
nine American cities a rate of 63.2 per 
100,000 against a rate of 174.4 in 1910. 
In the history of human diseases there 
is nothing to compare with this compar- 
atively rapid decline in what, at one 
time, was the leading cause of death, 
and it is altogether fitting that the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the discovery of the 
essential cause of tuberculosis by Dr. 
Robert Koch should be made the occa- 
sion of memorials commemorating one 
greatest events in preventive 
medicine. It has been said by Pfeiffer 
that “The intervening 50 years have 
added scarcely anything material to 
Koch’s work.” 

Yet the warfare against tuberculosis 
has gone steadily onward and every 
local, is 


of the 


government, federal, state or 
exercising the utmost of its powers to 
bring about a still further reduction 
in the mortality to the vanishing point. 
It is hardly realized, however, that what 
remains to be done involves infinitely 
more determined efforts than the earlier 
warfare against the disease when it 
prevailed to an universal extent affect- 
ing all strata of human society. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
fundamental reasons for the reduction 
in the pulmonary tuberculosis mortality 
are, first, vast economic improvements 
in the conditions of living affecting the 
major portion of the population in the 
direction of better nutrition; 
curtailed working hours of wage earn- 
ers; third, immense improvements in 
shop or working conditions yielding bet- 
ter air and ventilation, more sunshine, 
and particularly less industrial dust. 
The details of the mortality for the 59 
cities since 1910 are given in the table 
above in the middle column. 

In the table appearing on the follow- 
ing page I give details for 182 Ameri- 
can cities for the two years 1930 and 
1931 including a collective population 
of 42,650,000, and showing an actual 
reduction in deaths from tuberculosis 
from 26,494 in 1930 to 25,498 in 1931, 
or a reduction in the death rate from 
63.3 per 100,000 to 59.8. 


second, 


Consulting Statistician 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 59 
AMERICAN CITIES—1910-1931. 
Death 
Rate 


per 
Deaths 100,000 


174.4 
166.0 


No. of 
Cities Population 
59 20,728,952 36,157 
21,268,992 35,306 
21,7 34,196 


Year 
1910 
1911 

912 
9 
56.3 
540 
3.3 
52.9 


3: ‘006,715 
32,495,851 20, 

The death rate increased in 67 cities, 
decreased in 114, and remained the same 
in one. Cities with apparently exces- 
sive death rates from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis have been as follows, selecting 
only such cities as had rates in excess 
of 100 per 100,000: 


CITIES WITH EXCESSIVE PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES IN 1931 
(Rate per 100,000) 

Trenton, N. J. . snewke 
Concord, N. H 
Lexington, Ky 
Washington, D. C 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. . 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Charleston, S. 
San Antonio, T 
New Orleans, 
Augusta, Ga. .. 
El Paso, Texas 


Most of these are southern 
where the general death rate is 
creased very heavily by the negro popu- 
lation. Some of the cities are health 
resorts where the mortality is increased 
by nonresident patients in local sana- 
toria. In marked contrast are the re- 
turns for cities with unusually low 
death rates or rates below 20 per 100,- 


cities 
in- 


—T 


pene is nothing in the history of 
disease and man's fight against its 
ravages to compare with the rapid 
decline in the tuberculosis death rate 


> 


: 
during the past two decades. Dr. b 4 


Hoffman points to our higher stand- 
ards of living and improved indus- 
trial conditions as leading factors in 
this great march of progress. 








000, shown in the order of their impor- 
tance in the table following: 


CITIES WITH LOW PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES 
IN 1931 
(Rate per 100,000) 
Lansing, Mich. ‘ ‘ 
Gloucester, Mass. ‘ ‘ 
Union City, N. J. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Pontiac, Mich. . 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Elmira, N. Y. . 
Newton, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. 
Medford, 
Salem, Mass. ... 
New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Rockford, Il. 
Massillon, Ohio .... 
Topeka, Kans. ... 
Highland Park, Mich 
Cicero, . awe coos 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Somerville, Mass. .. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


+ 00 to be 


» D> Fe 109 09 0S DO rt ee OO 


ft mt frm mh fret fe fell a fh feat fll fh ll 


Most remarkable in the foregoing 
record is the low rate for Minneapolis 
with a population of 474,496 in 1931 
and 89 deaths from pulmonary tubercv- 
losis or a rate of 18.8 per 100,000. The 
significance of this record can best be 
understood by comparing same 
the corresponding situation in Newark 
N. J., with a population of 445,697 ix 
1931 and 362 deaths or a rate of 81.2 
A comparative study of the situation in 
these two cities would make an allumi- 
nating contribution to the understané- 
ing of the problem. 

Comparative statistics for the five 
largest cities of the country are giver 
in the table below: 


with 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS MORTAL 
ITY IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES, 1930 
AND 1931 


(Rate per 100,000) 


Rate 
1930 193) 
103.9 744 

71.3 TL 


Deaths 
1930 1931 
1,303 
1,394 
4.457 
1,080 


1,927 


987 
1,405 
4,370 

963 


1,971 


Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Detroit 
Chicago 


City. 


10,161 9,698 


I amplify the foregoing table wit 
a table showing deaths from pulmonar 
tuberculosis for the city of New York 
since 1912, or for a period of 20 years 
showing a reduction in the rate from 
173.15 per 100,000 in 1912 to 61.64 = 
1931. 
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MORTALITY FROM PUL 
TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW YO 
CITY, 1912-1931 


(Rate per 100,000) 





1912 173.15 
9] . 173.60 - 
1916 158.33 
1918 159.94 
1920 108.47 
1922. 84.74 
1924 77.16 
1926 . 74.84 
1928 69.12 — 
1930 .. 64.02 — 


I am able to add to the foregoing 
statistics some comparative figures for 
49 foreign cities, all based on official rec- 
erds furnished directly by the various 
health departments. (See table below.) 

I also include statistics for fourteen 
Canadian cities which in 1931 had an 
aggregate population of not quite two 
million, and in which the death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis declined 
from 45.9 per 100,000 in 1930 to 38.3 
in 1931. 
ure compared with American cities, and 
as shown by the international table of 
death Canada 
holds an enviable position in comparison 


This is a remarkably low fig- 


rates for large cities, 
with other localities the world over. 

The trend of the death rate in Eng- 
land and Wales is shown in the follow- 
ing table showing a decline from 99.8 
per 100,000 in 1919 to 73.9 in 1930. In 
the United States registration area in 
1928 the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis was 70.1. 


MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1919-1930 
(Rate per 100,000) 

6 ee iO Dye eesenecees 87.3 
eer 88.4 — 1922.............88.9 
ee Mee Ts nccwcwesvans 84.1 
OO Bi wan sd wa eweee 77.1 
cenit Pe Se Be cenadae 75.5 
er 73.9 





For males the English death rate de- 
clined from 117.3 per 100,000 in 1919 


Since this record was written I have 
eived the Montreal and Quebec figures, 
hich have been as follows: The death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in Montreal 
anged from 109.6 per 100,000 in 1930 to 





2.1 in 1931. In Quebec the rate changed 
4 per 100,000 in 1930 to 128.6 in 1931. 


from 1/ 








MORTALITY FROM 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES, 
1930-31 


ll 





(Rate per 100,000) 








1930 1931 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Brantford 29,998 3 10.0 30,060 6 20.0 
Calgary $1,359 15 18.4 3,36 11 13.2 
Edmonton 76,830 22 28.6 19 24.1 
Hamilton 150,835 43 28.5 61 39.4 
London 27 38.6 17 23.9 
Ottawa 60 18.7 55 44.0 
Regina .. 17 33.2 15 28.3 
St. John, N. B 56 117.9 19 10.0 
Saskatoon 38 92.0 31 76.9 
Toronto 263 42.6 172 27.4 
Vancouver 149 64.1 170 69.3 
Victoria 34 88.4 38 98.9 
Windsor 18 29.7 21 33.4 
Winnipeg 97 45.4 3 38.1 
Total 1,834,509 S42 15.9 1.875.922 718 18.3 

to 86.3 in 1930, while the female death The New York Tuberculosis and 


rate declined from 85.6 to 62.4. Very 
instructive observations on the English 
mortality are contained in the annual 
report of Sir George Newman, Chief 
Medical Officer, Ministry of Health, for 
1930, including a table of death rates 
from 1847 to 1930. In that year the 
mortality rate was 318.9 per 100,000 
for both sexes, which by 1911 had been 
reduced to 103.5, and in 1930 to 63.5. 
The mortality rose during the war years 
but not as much as was generally as- 
sumed to be the case. Probably no- 
where in the world is the control of 
tuberculosis, all forms, more actively 
encouraged than in the United King- 
dom. In Scotland, the death rate has 
fallen from 86 per 100,000 in 1930 to 62 
in 1931. 

The present observations are limited 
to pulmonary tuberculosis only. To 
show the relative importance of this 
form of tuberculosis with other forms, 
I give the average death rates for Mass- 
achusetts 1922-29. The average rate 
for all forms of tuberculosis was 79.6 
per 100,000, or 67.8 for pulmonary, 5.0 
for mingeal, and 6.8 for other forms. 
The decline during the preceding seven 
years has been 38.0 per cent for pul- 
monary tuberculosis, 50.5 per cent for 
mingeal, 20.0 per cent for other forms, 
and 37.9 per cent for all forms. 





Health Association has issued an inter- 
esting preliminary statement for forty 
American cities differentiating 
and colored. I quote the following per- 
centages for negro deaths in 1931 for 
New York City, 20 
per cent, Chicago 31 per cent, Philadel- 
phia 35 per cent, Baltimore 48 per cent, 
Washington 60 per cent, New Orleans 
57 per cent, Birmingham 78 per cent, 
Memphis 71 per cent, Atlanta 72 per 
cent, Louisville 27 per cent. For all 
forty cities combined the negro mortal- 
ity was 28.8 per cent of the whole. 


white 


certain localities: 


Report from South Africa 

I conclude these brief observations 
with a reference to a just issued report 
on tuberculosis in South African na- 
tives published by The South African 
Institute for Medical Research. This 
is without question an outstanding con- 
tribution to the scientific study of tuber- 
culosis such as we have never attempted 
for our Indian or Negro populations, 
both of which are subject to excessive 
death rates from tuberculosis diseases. 

The South African report includes 
anthropological and historical notes of 
great value and discusses the industrial 
aspects of the disease with particular 
regard to mine labor. It contains a 
chapter on the pathology of tuberculosis 






MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 















49 FOREIGN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000) 








Year Population Deaths Rate Year Population Deaths Rate 

Ontario. . .1930 he 150,835 43 28.5 Naples, Italy...... sew 978,820 1,093 111.7 

Ontario... 1930..... 617,014 263 42.6 Manchester, England.... ._ oe 773,792 903 116.7 

id, Egypt...... A "ae 105,600 42 39.8 Liverpool, England . = 1,049 119.3 

eg, Canada.... 1930..... : 97 45.4 Brussels, Belgium. eet eee ; 29.4 

S i) Sod. oonqe ca 1930..... 574 46.1 Prague, Czechoslovakia......1930..... 1,12 133.3 

4 rdam, Holland —_ 399 52.5 Tokyo, Japan...... ~~: 2,294, 3, 133.4 

: lam, Holland... ..1930.. 324 55.3 Vienna, Austria... . 1,841,29! 2 135.5 

Me urne, Australia — = =—s aa 581 56.2 Nagoya, Japan.... 000 sees eaen 904,700 1: 150.5 

t ae 60 48.7 Warsaw, Poland....... - -1930..... 1,109,478 1,$ 171.9 

126 60.6 Hongkong, China............1930..... 1,143,510 1,$ 174.4 

| 398 65.0 Shanghai, China, Foreign...1930..... 36,471 186.4 

1930 750 65.6 Osaka, Japan.........-. e 2,408,800 4,520 187.6 

3930. ...- 761 67.8 Budapest, Hungary.. > 991,522 1,939 195.6 

Ive ie S ee 165 69.6 Bilbao, Spain........++. y . eee 161,987 328 202.5 

Milan, Italy......... tec 5s: 0 a 963,497 755 78.4 Santa Fe, Argentine.. ,. oe 25,278 256 204.3 

er London, Eng.. 1980..... 7,900,480 6,277 78.8 Lodz, Poland. .....e.ees- ee 601.000 1.250 208.6 

- row, Scotland....... RENDER 1,088,810 866 79.5 Kobe. Japan....... ._ 755,300 1,647 218.1 

B Germany..... ae Cl 4,337,800 3,631 $3.7 Bucarest, Rumania ae 3. 1,395 221.0 

Mexico... ~ aa 960,905 844 87.8 Kingston, Jamaica.. 1929..... 153 221.6 

England i <25 982,000 884 90.9 Yokohama, Japan....... -1929..... 1,241 228.2 

Brazil....... ..1930..... 1,070,986 1,007 94.9 ‘Cabeuttn, Sais.. 5-5 + ila wna 0 weak 

‘ a® 999 4k oe ar @ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1930 $514 261.0 

seca Vorcorccess ; 1930 tellin 611,454 o66 70.8 Bangkok, Siam ‘ 1930 1,653 335.1 

“Ontreal, Quebec.... ._ oe 791,684 868 109.6 Lisbon, Portugal.. 1930 2 132 380.5 
=ame, Italy...... , 1930..... 953,694 1,058 110.9 

“ombay, India... ° . ee 1,298,708 1,450 111.6 OCR « 0 <% 0,278,101 61,625 128.0 
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in South Africa, suggestive of impor- 
tant variations from other populations 
and includes a painstaking tuberculosis 
survey of native territories with obser- 
vations on the spread of tuberculosis 
among natives living under urban con- 
It concludes with important ap- 
pendices on anthropological 
South African native mine laborors and 
the pathological anatomy of tuberculosis 
among mine laborers, the 
classification of clinical types of tuber- 
culosis, while in the text are suggestive 
observations on the importance of peri- 


ditions. 
notes on 


native also 


odical surveys as a means of early de- 
tection of 
food, nutrition, ete. 
no tuberculosis worker can do without, 
for it throws much light on many per- 
plexing aspects of the problem, with 
particular regard of course to primitive 


housing conditions, 


It is a report that 


cases, 


races, 
Important Discoveries 

Nor must I omit a brief reference to 
an extremely important paper on Scaph- 
oid Seapula and Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis by Dr. Hardy A. Kemp, contributed 
to the American Review of Tuberculosis 
for May, 1932. This is a practical dis- 
cussion of the extended investigations of 
Dr. Wm. W. Graves of St. Louis and 
his discovery of the “age-incidence of 
scapular types, following his extensive 
investigations of various groups of 
human beings representing living, ne- 
cropsy and skeletal material, is a find- 
ing as yet unparalleled in mammalian 
morphogenesis. Simply stated, he has 
found that scapulae having convex ver- 
tebral borders increase, while scapulae 
having concave vertebral borders de- 
crease in frequency of occurrence dur- 
ing successive age-periods from birth 
to old age. He has also found that no 
process or circumstance, as yet known, 
changes one scapular type into another 
after the earliest formation; hence the 
inference is tenable that the straight 
and concave-bordered scapulae are more 
often found than are the convex in “the 
plus potentially sick,” the shorter-lived 
of the race. 


Capacities for Adaptation 

As observed by Dr. Kemp, “This is a 
finding of very definite clinicobiological 
importance, because it calls attention at 
once to the relation of human constitu- 
tionality in general to the varying capac- 
ities for adaptation—excellent, good or 
poor. It is especially important in 
pointing unerringly to a group in our 
population as a whole in which will be 
found the largest numbers of the sick, 
or those whom Graves terms “the plus 
potentially sick of the race.” Graves 
does not mean that every individual 
possessing the scaphoid type of scapula 
is a weakling, nor that every individual 
(Concluded on page 14) 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 182 AMERICAN CITIES 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. ¥Y 


Allentown, Penna 
Altoona, Penna 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J 
Auburn, N. Y 
Augusta, Ga 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Md 
Bayonne, N J 
berkeley, Calif 
Bethlehem, Penna 
Binghamton, N. Y 


Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Brockton, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charleston, S. C, 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cicero, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H 
Covington, Ky 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn. 


E. Orange, N. . 
EK. St. Louis, Il. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Texas 


Erie, Penna. .... 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Flint, Mich. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, 


Texas 
Gary, Ind. re 
Gloucester, Mass. ... 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greensboro, N,. C. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Penna 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. P 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass. . 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Johnstown, Penna. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Neb. om 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
McKeesport, 
Macon, Ga. .... 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N. H. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Medford, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BE, WEMs secces 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. .... 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. ome 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Penna 







Population 





781,989 
146,791 

63,737 
574,681 





269 


934 











ID, dVE 
130,467 
317,165 

67,002 

54,939 
122,358 
401,570 

50,499 
196,480 

71,205 

60,114 

78,907 

85,290 





443,009 
112,387 
68,341 
162,655 
460,493 
(Concluded on page 14) 


1930 


Deaths 


ia 


616 


Death 
Rate per 
100,000 


26. 


66 


” 
oO. « 


63 
16 
27 
140 
7s 
S6 
40) 
16 


9 


46. 
133. 


to 351 Ge bo Ste 


5.4 
‘1 
5 
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Population 
260,650 
129,107 
94,873 
84,679 
290,901 
68,073 


ry 





116,869 

47,637 
105,421 
118,697 
104,304 
114,644 

40,647 
164,337 
118,381 
170,332 

53,413 





80,849 
167,222 
48.080 
53,739 
60,341 
56,087 
143,898 
310,997 
370,206 
56,012 
134,139 
318,965 





408.866 
51,447 





592,904 
474,496 

69,102 

63,764 
158,156 
445,697 
111,547 

69,193 
162,673 
467,417 





1931 


Deaths 
71 


54 
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ruggedness and 
State of Vermont 


HE traditional 
randeur of the 








the home office building of the National 
Life Insurance Montpelier, 
Vt. This unit in the chain of splendid 
which the life insurance 


Company, 


structures in 










companies of America are domiciled 
stands among the hills of its native 
state a next-door neighbor to the Ver- 
mont Capitol Building and a lasting 


yution to the wealth and beauty 
of the city of Montpelier. 


contrit 







1/1 Granite Construction 


The National Life Building is con- 
structed almost entirely of Rock of 
Ages granite and marble quarried from 
the surrounding hills. This type of 
to the locality, is far too 
expensive to be used in general con- 
struction, and its use heretofore has 
been limited to the making of mauso- 
leums. It discovered, however, 
when the home office was being 
planned a decade ago, that the close 
proximity of the quarries and condi- 
tions peculiar to the times made it 
feasible to utilize this enduring ma- 
terial throughout the National Life 
Building, and so the company is housed 
in a structure that is unique in this 
respect. The cost of the entire building, 
which is so planned that an additional 
wing will practically double the present 
floor space, was $1,000,000, but even at 
that figure, the company points out, its 
ratio of real estate to total 
among the smallest of any 
line companies. 

More than one hundred square feet 
f floor space is available in the one 
hundred and twenty-four rooms of the 
building, with, as said before, complete 
‘ations on file for the extension 
will double the present office 
The interior finish is of Ver- 
mont, Italian and Tennessee marble. 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The National Life, 
Montpelier 


IVLAGUTESEONOUDGILL TOAST UD ENA RET 


Although ten years old on June 19 of 
this year, the National Life Building 
has the appearance of a_ brand-new 
structure, and both for the brightness 
of its appearance as well as its impos- 
ing dimensions, the building continues 
to dominate the capital city skyline. 

Prior to the construction of the pres- 


oe ‘ae 















View of the National Life Home Office Showing State Capitol in caleuaed 








ent home office building the growth of 
the National Life of Vermont was 
nearly always greater than the growth 
of its various buildings. The old red 
brick structure which next to 
the State House overtaxed 
when the present building was planned, 
some of the directors held 


To- 


stands 


was far 


and even then 
out for additions to that building. 
day the entire National family give 
credit and thanks to the late Vice- 
President Harry M. Cutler, who had a 
leading part in planning and construct- 
new home. 


ing the company’s 


Facts About Building 
Cram & Ferguson, of Boston, were 
the architects who designed the Na- 


tional Life Building. Ground was first 
broken for the project on April 
26, 1921, and the offices were occupied 
on June 19 of the following year. The 
building has frontage of 166 ft. on 
State Street and 167 ft. on Western 
Avenue. It is fireproof from cellar to 
roof and is equipped with air-condition- 
ing units capable of changing the air 
in the entire building once every ten 
seconds. 

As an indication of the steady prog- 
1ess of this company, it is recalled that 
the last building project before the con- 
struction of the present home office 
building was begun in 1890, and that 
the personnel of the home office at that 
time numbered only 21. The present 
office force is nearly three hundred. 
The assets of the company amount to 
more than one hundred and forty-four 
million dollars. 

The National Life was incorporated 
in 1848 with the Hon. Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, Hon. Amos Abbott of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. William M. Treadway of 


new 


Virginia, and Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, 
father of Admiral Dewey, among the 
incorporators. It commenced business 


in 1850 on State Street, Montpelier, Vt. 











PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 























































(f(t one nde d 





possessing the convex type of scapula is 





2 
a 


person of superior biological excel- 





lence.” 

Some years ago Dr. Graves presented 
his facts and findings to the Life In- 
surance Association of Medical Direc- 
tors. but there has been little growth in 
the grasp of the far-reaching impor- 
tance of this discovery with particular 











regard to early diagnosis of tubercular 
inclinations. As observed by Dr. Kemp 
in his conclusions, “Evidence is offered 
that scaphoid scapula is a criterion of 
a constitutionality peculiarly susceptible 
to tuberculosis. 2. The age-incidence of 
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1930 1931 


Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 


Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 











vy R hell N. ¥ 1,429 6 11.0 56,145 11 19.6 
wtor Ma f ‘1 8 12.2 67,601 9 13.3 
ewport, R. I ’ 17 7.1 9.789 12 40.3 
New York City 6,0 bot 1.4 64.0 7. O88. 966 4.370 61.6 
rfolk, Va 0,046 6 8.4 120,390 76 58.3 
Oakland, Calif 8 O4 114 99 292 268 4 29 9 
a l’arh Ill 64,5 10.8 66,907 S 12.0 
Oklahoma City Okla l 6h 11 60.2 196.774 108 49 
Omaha Neb 14,549 ’ 499 16.721 111 51.2 
Orange, N. J 150 ( 84.6 15.654 9 81 
Pasadena, Cali 6,830 ‘ x r 806 2g 47.6 
Passa i NJ | 62.928 4 ’ 62,854 19 30.2 
Paterson, N. J 138,576 48 16 128.828 5 32.4 
Pawtucket Rn. I 7,461 18 2 78,709 12 15.2 
Peoria, Ill 105,668 . 23.7 108,464 24 22.1 
Petersburi Va 8,624 ’ 136.2 28.864 27 93.5 
Philadelphia Penna 1,954,039 1,394 l 1,966,351 1,405 71.5 
Pittsburgh, Penna 671,788 $05 60 679,67 351 1.6 
Pittsfield, Mass 19,869 1 $1 0.6 16 31.6 
Pontiac Mich 65.669 11 16.8 68,633 S 11.7 
Portiand Me 1846 8 5 70.990 11 43.7 
Portiand, Oregon 0 6s 0 23.1 106.780 93 30.3 
Portsmouth Va 15,494 ‘ 1 44.654 t8 85.1 
Providen RK. I tbo ll 14.6 254,841 114 14.7 
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Q iinecy Mass 2 he 0 27. 74.89 22 29.4 
Racine Wis 7 »S 32 ‘7.2 68.6 35 51.0 
Reading Penna 111 63 56.6 111.578 7 | 45 
Richmond Va 183,20 143 78.1 184.294 16 SR.4 
I hester, N. Y 8.91 5 8.9 132.04 7 23.2 
Rockford, Ill 86,35 14 16.2 88,309 16 18.1 
I inoke Va 69.650 10 7.4 1,42¢ 42 5&8 
Sacramento, Calif M442 ) 100.6 17,12 96 98.8 
St. Loul Mo $23,148 186 59.0 827,900 621 75.0 
St. Paul, Minn 72,500 116 12.6 276,076 6 34.8 
Salen Mass $3,374 , 11 13,458 16.1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 140.804 59 41.9 142,952 63 44.14 
San Antonio, Texa 233,240 344 147.5 240,032 30 125.8 
San Diego, Calif 149,777 151 100.8 156,905 118 75.2 
San Francisco, Calif 637,484 4S0 75 649,844 194 76.0 
San Jose, Calif 58.086 12 20.4 99,826 4 21.6 
Savannah, Ga 85,066 124 145.8 85,234 6 112.6 
Schenectady, N. Y 95,860 23 24.0 96,532 24 24.9 
Scranton, Penna 143,571 102 71.0 144,123 80 55.5 
Seattle, Wash 366,798 180 49.1 371,658 227 61.1 
Sioux City, lowa 79,375 26 32.8 80,143 16 20.0 
Somerville, Mass 104,169 23 22.1 105,213 20 19.0 
Spokane Wash 115,781 0 25.9 116,849 22 18.8 
Springfield, Ill 72,170 22 0.5 3,394 18 24.5 
Springfield, Mass 150,392 57 37.9 52,360 4 37.4— 
Springfield, Ohio 68,935 l 45.0 69,70 sf) 43 0 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 210,235 43 20 213,871 3 24.8 
Tacoma, Wash 107.054 24 22.4 108,002 32 29 6 
Tampa "la 102,340 io ‘ 107,056 7 * 4 
Te — beats Ind 62,732 28 44.6 62,420 25 40 1 
Toledo, Ohio 291,870 213 73.0 296 478 220 4 2 
“ope k: ‘ 64,462 12 18. 65,830 yA 8.2 
Trent sae 123,455 146 118 23,851 125 100.9 
Troy, N. Y 72,781 30 41.2 72,853 28 38.4 
Tnion City, N. J 59,580 19 31.9 63,264 6 9.5 
Dice N. % 101,923 i] 10.0 102,655 31 30.2 
Waco, Texas 93, 19¢ 19 92.1 4,588 _34 62 3 
Wasl inet n, D. C 488,063 492 100.8 £92539 99 106 0 5 
Waterbury, Conn 100,100 5 92.9 00,892 4 py 
Wheeling, W. Va 61,791 22 t 62,319 20 39 1 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna 86,935 28 32.2 88,171 30 34 0 
Williamsport, Penna £5,960 10 21.8 , 46,581 13 aie’ 
Wilmington, Del 106,510 0) 46.9 106,162 46 {3 —_ 
Winston Salem, N. C 72.92 69 34.t <0 ty 59.6 
Worcester, Mass 195,311 7 49 196,31 34 47.5— 
Yonkers, N. Y 135,48 St t 138,89 (0 a4 ie 
Youngstown, Ohi 170,914 52 0.4 174,562 6 0.6— 
Total $1,887, 21¢€ 26,494 63 $2,651.64 »5.498 59. 8— 


Tuberculosis Record for 1931 


from page 12) 

scaphoid types in the first two decennia 
of life was found to be remarkably 
higher in percentage-occurrence than 
published reports for normal or well 
groups. 3. Scaphoid and mixed types 
seem to be more susceptible to tubercu- 
losis, since they were found in the ma- 
jority in the hospital groups, while the 
convex types seem to be more resistant, 
since they were found in the majority 
of the convalescent cases.” 

It is in directions of research like 
the foregoing that the best results for 
earlier diagnosis and earlier treatment 


are certain to be found. 


Every Man in His Humor 


(Continued from page 6) 


to fit the personality that is by nature 
theirs. Lunden-Moore is no exception 
in this respect. His manner might be 
described as almost retiring; mentally 
he is inclined to reflection and medita- 
tion; his speech is precise and his choice 
of words meticulous He dresses well, 

These are his characteristics, and he 
has made no effort to conform to the 
conventional conception of a_ high- 
powered salesman by borrowing the 
breezy, dynamic, hail-fellow-well-met 
attitude that is the natural endowment 
of many successful life underwriters, 
He says of himself: “What would ordi- 
narily be considered a defect of my 
makeup, I have been trying to utilize as 
an advantage. You see—I am probably 
the poorest salesman in the world. I 
am anti-democratic. By that I mean 
that it is entirely alien to my nature to 
go about slapping people on the back, 
showering them with useless praise. 
And I cannot draw lurid pictures of 
disaster to make people buy insurance. 
I am really not a salesman.” 

Mr. Lunden-Moore began selling in- 
surance in 1923, and the first call he 
ever made is a good example of the 
sales technique, or, if you prefer, ab- 
sence of it, that he utilizes today. 

“My first call was with a physician 
on Park Avenue,” he relates. “I ar- 
rived in his office somewhat early in 
the morning and the doctor had not yet 
come. As I waited, his patients gath- 
ered until at last there were 14 of them. 
Then the doctor arrived. 

“*Who is first?’ 

“I was, but I hadn’t the slightest de- 
sire to be first at all, considering my 
status. However, I went in. Before 
I had time to explain my mission he 
had written my name and was looking 
me over with a professional eye. 

“ ‘Doctor,’ I interrupted. ‘I’m not 4 
patient, I’m a life insurance agent,’ and 
I told him the name of my company. 

“*To hell with you and to hell with 
your company!’ was the reply I re 
ceived. 

“T asked him why he was cross, and 
had 








was able to discover that he had 
some difficulty about a physical exam- 
nation and the upshot of it was that he 
asked me to return in about 10 days 
When I went back to see him We 
straightened out the unpleasantness he 
had experienecd and he agreed to take 
a $5,000 policy. [ft was soon after the 
first of the month, and as he was 
writing checks for his current oblige 
tions, he drew one for his first premium 
He looked up and said, ‘You’re a unr 
versity man, aren’t you?’ and we bega® 
to converse. 

“At the conclusion of our talk 


remarked, ‘I have been buying ins 
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ance for 20 years, but this is the first 
“me it has ever been a completely satis- 
‘actory and pleasing experience. You're 
sot a salesman, really, but you sell with 
every word you utter.’ 

“The fact of the matter was that I 
had not been selling in the commercial 
way because I didn’t, and do not now, 
now how. But that day we became 
fast friends, with the result that he 
$35,000 policy. 
Since then he has bought a total of 


short! purchased a 


$100,000 of insurance. I insured his 
wife for $10,000, his brother-in-law for 
$35,000, his nephew for $70,000, and his 
sssociate for $12,000.” 


A Quick Method 

One of Mr. Lunden-Moore’s most dis- 
tinguished accomplishments in the field 
f life insurance is his discovery of a 
formula that provides a “short” for ar- 
ving at a person’s life expectancy. 
Actuaries compute life expectancy 
ables, of course, on experience gath- 
ered from hundreds of thousands of 
ives over a course of a great many 
sears. When asked for the life expect- 
ancy of a man of a certain age, the 
nsurance agent has found it necessary 

nsult the tables in order to give an 
curate answer. Mr. Lunden-Moore 
1as derived a formula, based on the 
statistical data with which the actu- 
aries work, which enables the agent to 
give the life expectancy of anyone be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 65 with only 
2 moment of mental calculation. The 
rmula is 56 minus 7/10 A. For ex- 
ample, if A (age) is 40, 7/10 A is 28. 
This, subtracted from 56, leaves 28 
ars of life expectancy for the man 
years old. An explanation of how 
formula was arrived at by Mr. 
Lunden-Moore would necessitate an ex- 
irsion into the realms of mathematics. 
he says it is done by the 
interpolation,” and we'll 
ave to take his word for it.) 

Speaking of the education which 
made this attainment possible, Mr. 
-unden-Moore said: “I honestly believe 
lat every man should have mathe- 
matical training. It teaches one how to 

nk through channels of precision and 
nuity. As for myself, I use it all 
the time. It enables one to dissect a 

cated subject into its component 

arts and put them back together again 
tne form of a concrete solution. 

ise my knowledge of the various 

eids of cultural activity in lieu of actu- 

a. “sales ability.’ One man I talked to 

mply would not listen to anything I 
ad to say about life insurance. Then 
liscovered that he was interested in 
avei and knew Spain quite well. I 


However, 


‘method of 


alked to him 
eught a policy. 

On another occasion I was interview- 
™ a physician. He told me that it 


about Spain and he 
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time of anyone else. 


What do you desire? 





writing.”’ 





Genius—The Willingness 


to Work 


By 
WALTER CLUFF * 


F you have confidence in the wisdom of the 

ages, and faith in the doctrine of philoso- 
phers, you must recognize as true that the only 
secret of success is hard labor. 
from Aristotle down to the present time have 
held that the highest genius is willingness to 
work, that the fruit of ability is the fruit of 


We have said before that the difference in 
men is not so much a difference in inborn tal- 
ents as it is a difference in application. 
we hold, applies absolutely in the work of writ- 
ing life insurance. 

You may depend upon it that if the results you obtain are not 
comparable with the results obtained by your fellows, the fault lies 
with you, not your ability, not your talents, but your application of 
the ability and talents you possess. 

In the light of these facts, then, such expressions as: 
he do it?”, “What’s his secret?”, “I wish I could write as much as 
he does,” reduce themselves to absurdities, and place the agent who 
voices them in the embarrassing attitude of admitting that he is 
dilatory, shiftless, unorganized, if not downright lazy. 

Your time, spent in soliciting life insurance, is as valuable as the 
With the same application of energy you can 
produce as much business as any of your associates. 

All you need is faith in these fundamental truths and in yourself; 

courage to assert your right to succeed; fortitude and strength of 
character to express your faith, and a lofty ambition and an intense 
desire to accomplish worthwhile things. 
What is it you want? 
mind being clear and the desire to satisfy it sufficiently intensified, 
no power of hindrance can keep you from realizing it if you will but 
remove from yourself the handicap of your own disbelief in your 
capacity to do, and recognize that you possess the greatest of all 
ability and genius, the willingness to work. 


* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficie: 


All wise men 


This, 


“How does 


The want in your 


cy”’ and “The Spirit f Life nder- 








was utterly useless for me to talk in- 
surance to him; that his sister was an 
insurance agent and he had refused 
her only the day before. He had an 
office full of patients and was anxious 
to get to work, so I asked if I might 
come back. He told me he had no ob- 
jection, but that it would be a total 
waste of time. 

“I went back an hour later. I said 
nothing about insurance and soon the 
conversation drifted to a discussion of 
a law which 
There was some doubt about the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, and the 
physician observed that the Supreme 
Court would probably pass on it. 

“‘Not,’ I objected, ‘unless a citizen 
first refuses to obey the law.’ 


Congress had passed. 


“Oh, no,’ said he, ‘you’re wrong.’ 





“Well, we looked it up in an almanac. 
I was right. The physician turned to 
me and said, ‘Here you are, a Londoner, 
and you know more about the laws of 
this country than I do.’ And he bought 
a $25,000 policy. 

“When I first started selling life in- 
surance I decided that my best chance 
About 98 
per cent of my clients are either sur- 
These men I can 


was with professional men. 


geons or physicians. 
meet on equal terms and command their 
Often I find that insurance as 
an application of the science of mathe- 
matics will interest a prospect when all 
That was how 


respect. 


other means have failed 
I sold Grover Whalen. 
“After I had talked to him a little 
while, he told me that for years he had 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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the A.L.C., and a number of those 


taking an active part in tl vear s 
convention were born and educated 
in the Provinces \mong those 
mentioned is John M. Laird, vice 
resident of the Connecticut Gen 
eral Life Insurance Company, 
Harttord, Conn., and resident 
of the \merican Life Conven- 
tion He was born Feb. 20, 1885, 
Bavheld, Ontario, and received 
his education at the University of 


l nt being awarded a B.A. 
degree 

J. H. Domelle, secretary, the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, chairman of the Home 
Office Management Section of the 


Convention, is another Canadian 
who has been prominent in life in- 
surance aftairs for some time. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice- 
president and medical 
\ssurance Company, 


f the Medi- 


Continental 
I1]., chairman « 
cal Section of the 
Convention, was born at 
Manitoba, on March 30, 1884, and 


like President Laird was educated 


at the University of Toronto, being 
i\ ded the degrees of M.B. and 
\l.D that institution 

lwo vice-presidents ot the Amer- 
ican Lite Convention also claim 


Canada as their home. They are 


\. N. Mitchell, general manager, 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
loronto, and T. B. Macaulay, pres- 
ident, Sun Life Assurance Com 
pany of Canada, Montreal Mr 
Mitchell was born at Newtonville, 


Insurance 


Life 


irector, 


\merican Life 
Winnipeg, 


OLKS AND (42: 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Ontario, April 25, 1876, and edu 
t Bowmanville High School 
nd Toronto University, receiving 
his BoA. degree from the latter in 


1900 Mr. Macaulay 


t sa the light of day at Hamil 
ton, Ontario, on June &, 1860, and 
educated in the Montreal High 
chool and privately lle ha since 
received honorable LL.D. degree 


fre MecGill University (Montre 
1), Edinburgh University and Ab 
rdeen University in recognition of 


his work. & x « 


S. C. Beatty, 


Mutual Life In 
surance Company of New York at 


Jackson, Miss., for 522 consecutive 


district manager, 


weeks has produced over his signa 
ture every week at least one appli- 
. qualifying him for member 
ship in the Weekly Production 
Club during that time. Mr. Beatty 
shares with only about five others 
of his company this record of con- 
sistency. He has attended the Mu- 
tual Life’s Quarter of a Million 
Club convention for eight years. 


cation 


* * « 


P reperstions 
are being completed for the open- 
ing of a life insurance course in In- 


dianapolis under the auspices of 
the Indiana 
department. Karl 
the Indianapolis staff of the New 
England Mutual will have charge 
of the which will start 
28. A complete course will 
ind it is understood the 


University extension 


Ste gemeier of 


classes, 
Sept. 
be offered, < 
advance enrollment has been large. 
This is the first course of the kind 
ever offered in Indianapolis. 


* * * 


Edvard Kepner, 
office staff of the In- 
dianapolis Life, was the principal 
speaker at the first fall luncheon 
of the Indianapolis Lions Club. 


of the home 


By Suan Etingo- 


AST year I attended the an é ne 
ing of the Medical Section of the 


American Life Convention, held at the 
Wardman-Park Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., and in spite of the fact that I 


looked forward to the programed dis. 
cussions with keen interest—having be- 
come familiar with the nature of such 


meetings through the printed record of 


past years’ sessions—-I entered the con- 


vention hall with some _ trepidation, 


After all, 


cardiograph and 


the mysteries of the electro. 
ophthalmoscopy in 
hypertension are not to be encoun. 
tered in anything but a serious and 
thoughtful vein by the layman reporter, 
jut I was surprised to discover that 
the major portion of the Medical Sec- 
tion discussion was “right down the 
alley” for anyone interested in the com- 
mon problems of life underwriting. If 
I were a life insurance agent there is 
one book that would occupy a position 
of preference in my library, and that 
book would be the bound proceedings 
of the Medical Section of the A.L.C. 
body in _ the 





or the corresponding 
A.L.I.P. I 


are available to 


assume that these records 


agents. 
ITHOUT going 
of the ethics of the medical pro- 
fession, or the ethics of life under- 
matter, a pe- 


into a discussion 


writing either, for that 
rusal of the annual proceedings of the 
medical directors’ meetings will indi- 
cate that the problem of the medical 
examiner is perennial. It is entirely 
natural that the agent will always 
choose the line of least resistance m 
routing his cases through to the home 
office, and I suppose it is also natura 
that certain members of the medica 
profession will always be found to k& 
more “reasonable” than others in the 
matter of passing a debatable case. 


HE book of proceedings of the 1932 

meeting of the A.L.C. 
at West Baden Springs, Ind., 
contains an interesting paper 
phase of the business by Dr. W. E 
Thornton, medical director of the Lit 
coln National Life. He advocate 
strongly the “chief and alternate” plat 
of operation in the matter of medice 
examiners, and points to a most favor 
able mortality ratio in his own com 
pany’s experience to prove the soune 
ness of his recommendations. Agen 
who favor less restriction would @& 
well to refrain from riding a willing 
horse too hard. 


group, helc 
in June 
on this 
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Reducing Potential 
Suicide Payments 


2. W. Shackleford Advises 
Fight Against Business 
of Self-Extinction 


SPRINGS, 
Members 
business 


WHITE SULPHUR 
vy VA.. Sept. 14 


ttending the final 


yssion of the annual conven- | 


n of the International 
m Association held today 
at the Greenbriar Hotel here, 
,eard a most absorbing paper 
n the “History and Legal As- 
sects of Suicide,” prepared 
ad read by R. W. Shackle- 
ford, of the Tampa, Fla., bar. 

After sketching the historic 


attitude of the people and the | 


‘ourts toward suicide, from 
the Greek and Roman philoso- 
shers down through the Chris- 
tian era, Mr. Shackleford 
steered his subject into such 
*hannels as immediately con- 
ern insurance. Respecting 
the means by which insurance 
sompanies could effectively 
eliminate potential suicide 
2zims the speaker said: 

The problem of combat- 
ng self-destruction generally 
s for the sociologist and psy- 
hiatrist. Your field of pri- 
mary concern is of your own 
thoosing. It is vital that its 
present scope be vastly more 
imited. This may be ac- 
‘complished in two ways. 

‘First. By greater selec- 

ty of risks, particularly 
1 the large policy class. Psy- 
tho-analysis should prove 
teipful in detecting types 
redisposed to suicide. 
“Second. Your assureds 
should be given a much small- 
x policy target at which to 
shoot. The suicide and in- 
‘ontestable clauses should be 
xtended to two years, in all 
now having shorter 

Where not prohib- 
ea by statutes, a further ex- 
‘ension of the suicide clause, 
lot to exceed five years, should 
wreve beneficial. The maxi- 
mum period of this clause, 
Wtheut causing it to boome- 
"amg. can be determined only 
ty test. Unquestionably any 
“tension beyond two or three 
Mars is apt to occasion the 

Concluded on page 24 
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American Life Convention 
Program for Toronto Meet 





Merle Thorpe Among Long List of Distinguished 
Speakers Scheduled for Main Session; Legal 
Section Opens Meeting Oct. 3 





Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business, will 
be one of the speakers at the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Life Convention 
which convenes for a five-day session at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, on October 3. 

The main body of the con- 
vention will meet on Oct. 5, 
6 and 7, but the Legal Sec- 
tion will hold its sessions on 
Oct. 3 and 4, while the Fi- 
nancial Section is scheduled Dacia th: bantenn: tan alaaiel 
to have an all-day meeting on 2 . 
Oct. 4. president of the Baltimore 

. . - Life Underwriters’ Associa- 

It is anticipated that this tion at the annual meeting 
year’s meeting will be very of the organization last week 
largely attended. It is the at the Emerson Hotel. 
first time that the convention Russell L. Law was elected 
has met outside of the United vice-president. The new di- 
States and it is expected that rectors elected are Erik L. 
many of the executives of the Anderson, Clayton Demarest, 
companies in this country Jr., Henry J. Kubs, Bill C. 
will join in paying tribute to Thurman, Friend L. Wells and 
the Canadian members in Warren V. Woody. 

4s George S. Robertson was 
Foceguasen of the part that reelected secretary-treasurer. 
the Dominion insurance com- The new officers will be ia- 
panies have taken in the ad- stalled at the next monthly 
vancement of the industry meeting, which will be held 
during the past 27 years. on October 13. 

The annual meeting of the 
convention proper will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. Oct. 5 with 
John M. Laird, vice-president 
of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., as president 
of the American Life Con- 
vention, presiding. This ses- 
sion will be held in the Ball 





Baltimore Association 
Elects New Officers 
BALTIMORE, Sept. 13— 











Following the addresses of 
welcome the convention will 
then enter upon its formal 
business program with the 
president’s address as_ the 
first order of the day. The 
first morning session will con- 
clude with the annual report 
Room of the Royal York Ho- of Byron K. Elliot, manager 
tel. and general counsel of the 

The program will get under American Life Convention. 


way with an address of wel- At 12.30 p.m. Oct. 5 the 
come by G. Cecil Moore, as- executive committee of the 
sistant general manager, The convention will give a 


Imperial Lifé Assurance Com- | luncheon for the convention 


pany of Canada, Toronto, as | vice-presidents and _ distin- 
president of the Canadian guished guests, including the 
Life Officers Association. members of the local com- 

He will be followed by R. | mittee that made arrange- 


Leighton Foster, superintend- | ments for the Toronto gather- 
ent of insurance, Province of ing. 

Ontario, Toronto, Ontario, The session of the after- 
and also by George Finlayson, | noon of Oct. 5 will open at 
superintendent of insurance, 2.30 p.m. with an address by 
Dominion of Canada. (Concluded on page 19) 


Kentucky Home Life 
Has Trouble In Tenn. 


Inter-Southern Receivers in 
That State Continue to 
Impound Premiums 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 12— 
The new Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, successor to the Inter- 
Southern Life, on Sept. 10, re- 
ceived its license to operate 
in Ohio, and Commissioner 
John W. Kidd, of Indiana, 
was expected to act favorably 
on application for license in 
Indiana this week. Papers 
asking for license have been 
filed with the Nebraska de- 

partment. 


A peculiar situation has 


arisen in Tennessee, which 
will probably be adjusted 
shortly, wherein Commis- 


sioner Joseph I. Reece, of 
Tennessee, also ancillary re- 
ceiver for Inter-Southern in 
that state, under the date of 
August 31, in a letter to pol- 
icyholders telling them to 
continue paying their pre- 
miums direct to the Tennes- 
see Receiver through the 
branch offices at Nashville 
and Union City; that such 
premiums were being held im- 
pounded in local banks, along 
with other assets of Inter- 
Southern in that state, sub- 
ject to orders of the Tennes- 
see Court, pending arrange- 
ments for a reinsurance con- 
tract with a good and solvent 
company to preserve policy- 
holders’ rights under original 
insurance contract. 

The policyholders were ad- 
vised that a newly organized 
and unauthorized insurance 
company had undertaken ap- 
parently in contempt of court 
and in violation of the Ten- 
nessee insurance laws to have 
the policyholders pay their 
premiums to said unauthor- 
ized company out of the ju- 
risdiction of the court and in- 
surance department and 
where the rights of policy- 
holders could not be _ pro- 
tected. The notice went on 
to state that any attempt to 
have premiums paid to other 
than the receiver in Tennes- 

(Concluded on page 24 
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the Insurance Journals 


Pres. Williams of Western 
& Southern Says Wives 
Would Enjoy Them 


“I want you to insist that 
each of your superintendents 
and agents subscribe to some 
life insurance journal, and 
likewise yourself,” said Presi 
Charles F. Williams of 
Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company in 
an address to his Michigan 
managers at Saturday’s con- 
vention in the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. “It makes no 


dent 
the 


difference to me which one 
you subscribe to or how 
many The field man who 


does not take sufficient inter 
est in his business to keep in- 
formed on its trends and de 
velopments is not competen 
to sell life insurance. 

“What would you think of 
a doctor who didn’t read med 
ical journals or any other pro 
fessional man who didn’t keep 
informed on the developments 
of his profession? 
also 


“I suggest that each 


of your wives read the insur- 


ance journals. You'll find 
them very interesting. They 
will help you understand 
your husband’s work and 


bring you to the realization 
that there is no other business 
in which your husband can 
have such opportunity either 
now or later.” 





General Agent in North 
Texas 

DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 12 
Bert L. Jones, for years asso- 
ciated with the insurance 
business in Texas, has resign- 
ed as vice-president and 
agency manager of the Great 
National Life of Dallas to 
accept the position as general 
agent for north Texas for the 


Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. The Virginia com- 
pany is strengthening its 


agency forces and its organi- 
zation in Texas. 





On Agency Tour 

Vice-President Jim G. Fer- 
guson of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company left 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 30 for 
an extended agency tour in 
the West and Southwest. His 
first step was at Dallas, Tex. 


From there he went to Fort 
Worth, Tex., and then to} 
Abilene Before returning to 
St. Louis he plans to visit 
agencies in Colorado, Utah, 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. 





Life Insurance 


Urges Agents to Read | New Rate Manual for Ohio | 


State Life 
The Ohio State Life Insur- 


ance Company, Columbus, has | 


announced the adoption of a 
new rate manual which in- 
corporates some very impor- 
tant changes in accord with 
the company’s program of 
advancement and improved 
service for field representa- 
tives, 

No material changes have 
been made in the participat- 
ing policy equipment, in 
which field the company’s 
rates and net costs have been 
low and competitive. 

The new manual includes a 
general reduction of non-par- 
ticipating rates to a low net 
and also several new 
forms of non-participating 
These include a pre- 
risk ordinary life 
issued in a minimum 


| 


basis 


policies. 
ferred 
policy 


of $2,500; a modified ordinary 
life policy on a 10-year plan 


at very low premium rates, | 


with a minimum issuance of 
$2,000; retirement endow- 
ment policies at 60 and 65, 
both on continuous pay and 
20-pay basis, and a juvenile 
ordinary life contract. 
Another announcement of 


importance is the adoption of | 


a participating feature on 
paid-up policies. With the 
manual the field force is ad- 
vised that the company will 
continue throughout the re- 
mainder of the year the $10 
monthly income disability 
benefit without modification 
in coverage or change in 
rates. 

The new manual includes a 
new schedule of occupational 
ratings which in general is 
more favorable than that pre- 
viously used. 


TIME TELLS 
AN INTERESTING STORY 











MISSOURI 








Paid since organization 


$902,000 of insurance. 


ing service. 


Company was written in December, 1892. 
legally born a month earlier, or on November 23, 
the close of its first year, it had 603 policies in force totalling 





Celebrate Golden Wedding 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 12 
Celebration of the golden 

wedding anniversary of C, P. 
Orr, president of the South- 
ern Life and Health Insur. 
ance Company, and Mrs. Orr. 
was held in Birmingham, 
Aug. 30. A buffet luncheon 
was held at the Orr home and 
among those present were 
their seven daughters, all 
married, and 12 grandchil- 
dren. Mr. Orr was British 
vice-consul in Birmingham 
until recently when the office 
was discontinued. 

As a young man Mr. Orr 
came from Canada to Ala- 
bama in 1880 and two years 
later was married to Miss 
Lillian Milner. Except for a 
short residence in Ohio and 


Florida they have lived 
throughout this period in 
Birmingham. 


The first policy issued by the Missouri State Life Insurance 


The Company was 


1892. At 


Twenty years later, or at the close of 1912, the Company had 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders amounting 
to $1,691,399, Admitted Assets of $8,001,457, and Life Insur- 
ance in Force, $71,411,018. 


Today, as it rounds out its fortieth year of service, the Company 
has Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders, $7,564.- 
953, Admitted Assets, $154,944,349, and its volume of life in- 
surance in force is well over the Billion Dollar mark. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its Forty Years of unfail- 


A Good Company to Represent 


STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paid to Policyholders and beneficiaries in 1931 


.. $24,442,491. 
$162,550,485.8 
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American Life Conven- 
tion Program 


Concluded from page 17) 


Behrens, president, 
Assurance Com 


Ill., on “The 


H 4 
Continental 
pany, Chicago, 


Reserve Power of Life In- 
surance.” 
When Mr. Behrens con- 


ludes his paper the fraternal 
jelegates from various or- 
ganizations, such as the Asso- 
jation of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, etc., 
given an opportunity 
greetings from 


will be 
extend 
thelr bodies. 
“Looking Behind the Scenes 
Air Transport Operation,” 


n All 

oy T. Park Hay, a represent- 
ative of the Transcontinental 
and West Air, Inc., New York 
“ity. will be the last formal 


ess of the afternoon ses- 


At 4 p. m., in Parlor A, 
there will be a special meet- 
interested in 


ne of 


ig of those 
group insurance. 

At 8 p. m. on Oct. 5 the an- 
| executive business meet- 
ag of the convention will be 
neld. Various committee re- 

rts will be read and acted 

. The session will con- 
ie with the election of of- 

ers and appointment of 

mmittees to serve during 
the year 1932-33. 

The second day’s program 
f the main body will open at 
l m. Oct. 6 with an ad- 
iress on: 


“Aspects of Amer- 
an Finance,” by John J. 
Connon, manager, finance 
epartment, Chamber of 
commerce of the United 


States. He will be the Finan- 
al Section’s representative 
n the main program, and 
he has the floor Russell 
Byers, vice-president, 
merican Central Life Insur- 
nce Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.. chairman of the Finan- 
al Section, will preside. 
‘The Effect of the Finan- 
al Readjustment on Life In- 
surance,” by J. G. Parker, ac- 
tuary, The Imperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, 
loronto, and the address by 
Merle Thorpe, editor, Na- 
Business, will bring 
ession to a close. 
mn the afternoon of Oct. 6 
ne first speaker will be H. B. 
M.D., medical di- 
"ector. The Imperial Life As- 
irance Company, Toronto. 
He will be the representative 
‘or the Medical Section on the 
main program, and during 
us address Dr. Harry W. 
. vice-president and 


wri a 


anderson, 


JMmgman, 
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medical director, Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., will be in the chair. 

Then will follow addresses 
relating to the Home Office 
Management Section with 
J. H. Domelle, secretary, 
Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, chairman 
Home Office Management 
Section, as the presiding 
officer. 

These addresses will be as 
follows: 

“Home Office Staff,” J. B. 
Slimmon, secretary, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

“Budget Control,” Adolph 
A. Rydgren, president, Conti- 
nental American Life Insur- 
ance Company, Wilmington. 

“Auditing,” E. G. Brown, 
vice - president and actuary, 
Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 


The concluding general ses- 
sion will be held the afternoon 
of Oct. 7 commencing at 1 
o'clock. This brief meeting 
will be for the purpose of 
cleaning up any matters laid 


over from the night meeting | 


of Oct. 5. 

On the evening of Oct. 6 
the annual banquet and 
dance, the big social event of 
the American Life Cunven- 
tion, will be held in the ball- 
room of the Royal York. 

Those attending this year’s 
meeting of the American Life 
Convention and its various 
sections will be able to pur- 
chase round - trip railroad 
tickets for one and one-half 
times the one-way rate. The 
convention’s headquarters 
are mailing out identification 
certificates to those anticipat- 
ing attending the annual 
meeting. 
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Perfect Renewal Record 

David Eclov of Minnesota, 
an agent for the Central 
States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., had a 
perfect renewal record for 
the first six months of this 
year. Every policy that he 
wrote during the opening six 
months of 1931 was renewed 
by the payment of the 1932 
premium. 


Classes For Public 

Frank See, general agent 
in St. Louis, Mo., for the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the evening of Tuesday, 
September 6, opened a special 
course of study for persons 
desiring to learn more about 
life insurance. Classes will 
be held each business evening 
during September. 





Insurance. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





make a start. 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years” 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
r . © % . a , - , 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years... 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. 
ng dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 


these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Present cash value, includ- 


Now we 


issued at age 35. 
: 
! 
! 


Through all 
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Home Life Revises | 
Disability Contracts | 


Benefits Limited to $5 Month- 
ly; Double Indemnity 
Clause Also Altered 


Revision of the disability 
and double indemnity clauses 
and rates is announced by the 
Home Life Insurance Com- | 
pany of New York, effective 
Sept. 15. 

In the future, the monthly 
income disability benefit will 
be limited to $5 per month 
per $1,000 of Life Insurance, 
instead of $10, with coverage 
to age 55 instead of age 60. 
The minimum issued will be 
$25 per month of income and 
the maximum on one life will 
be $125. 

The waiver of premium 
clause will continue to give 
coverage to age 60, except 
where the waiver is issued in 
conjunction with monthly in- 
come, in which case the limit 
will be age 55. The rates for 
the waiver of premium con- 
tract have been increased and 
the limit of insurance on a 
life with the benefit has been 
fixed at $75,000. 


Accidental Death Benefit 

The phraseology of the ac- 
cidental death benefit con- 
tract has been expanded to 
clarify to both policyholders 
and courts the exact cover- 
age intended by the company. 
Coverage under this contract 
also ceases at age 60. 

The Home Life reports that 
there has been a notable de- | 
crease in demand for the dis- 
ability benefit, less than 4 
per cent of the company’s 
business currently being is- 
sued with the disability in- | 
come. It has had a tendency | 
to disappear as a competitive 
factor. 





Compared to a Ph.D. 
Degree 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 12 
—The Chartered Life Under- 
writer degree should mean to 
life insurance men what Ph.D. 
means to the educator, said 
Dr. David McCahan, secre- 
tary and assistant dean of the 
American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, in an address last 
week before the Birmingham 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. He added, the degree 
is the answer to the demand 
for better qualified men in the 
msurance field. The degree | 
was conferred upon W. Shef- | 
field Owen, member of the | 
Birmingham association, and 
only Alabama agent to pass 
the examination this year. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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W.T.O'Donohue Resigns 
Position with Manhattan 





Popular Director of Agencies 
Forced by Poor Health 
to Leave Post 





The Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company announces 
that since the early part of 
June, Director of Agencies 
W. T. O’Donohue has been 
away from the office because 
of a general breakdown. 

Mr. O’Donohue’s progress 
towards recovery has been 
very slow, and because of the 
fact that his return to active 
business is probably likely to 
be long delayed, he tendered 


| his resignation as director of 


agencies, and the resignation 
has been accepted. 

Mr. Kohler has assumed ac- 
tive charge of all agency op- 
erations, and in this work he 
will be assisted by Paul E. 


Orr, whose appointment was 


recently announced. 





Mayor and President 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 12— 
Mayor William B. Harrison, 
Louisville, also president of 
the New Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Co., successors to 
the Inter Southern Life, has 
announced plans whereby he 
will alternate between his 
posts as mayor and president 
of the company, and officially 
started his duties as president 
of the insurance company 
with a visit to its offices Tues- 
day morning, September 6. 
He has not announced when 
he will resign as mayor of 
the city, and it is possible that 
he may continue to the end of 
his elected term of office. 
There are some utility fran- 
chise and other matters up 
this fall on which he has been 


| working for months, and with 


which he is fully familiar, 


| which would result in its be- 


ing a bad time for him to 
leave the administration. 


—_——- 


Conn. Mutual Shows Increase 


For August 
Following the originally 
reported increase in issued 


business for the month of 
August, The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
now reports an increase in 
paid-for business of 8 per 
cent. 

In August, 1931, the com- 
pany paid for $7,235,166, and 
in August of this year 
$7,811,322 was paid for, or 
an increase of $576,156. 


Ties With Leader 


Herschel B. Barnes, agent 
at Fairmont, W. Va., for the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, paid for 24 
lives in August, tying with 
Albert Steler of Detroit for 
first place among the com- 
pany’s agents. 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 








San Francisco Agents 
Preparing For Degree 


C. L. U. Course at University 
of California to Run 
Through Winter 


Educational committee of 
the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters Association, has 
made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the members of the 
organization to prepare for 
the Charter Life Under- 
writers’ Degree examination 
to be held in June under the 
auspices of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 
The studies will be under the 
guidance of the University of 
California. 

The initial meeting of those 
desiring to obtain the “C.L. 
U.” was held Monday even- 
ing, September 12. Follow- 
ing sessions will be held every 
Monday night until June 19. 
Classes will reconvene on 
January 9 and will continue 
to June 12. 

Members of the faculties 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford Univer- 
sity will serve as instructors 
in this course. 





New Coast G. A. 


United Mutual Life of In- 
dianapolis, insurance depart- 


| ment of the Knights of Pyth- 


ias until 1930, has announced 


| intentions of opening a gen- 


eral agency in San Francisco. 
Established in 1877, the in- 
surance department of this 
organization operated as a 
fraternal until two years ago, 
at which time it reorganized 
as a legal reserve company. 





Coach Joins Penn Mutual 

R. L. Sullivan, former 
coach and athletic director of 
University of Mississippi, 


| has recently become con- 


nected with the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Agency of 
Jackson as district manager 
for north Mississippi. 
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Our Partners in Business 


Peoria Life agents enjoy this distinct advantage: 
they know they are never working alone. We reserve 
the right to question a man’s ability to succeed 
before we make contract with him. When we enter 
definitely into partnership with him, we assume an 
obligation to see to it that he makes good. 


The beginner gets complete cooperation right from 
the start—a thorough course of study in insurance and 
salesmanship, plus competent personal training and 
guidance until he is firmly established and his prog- 
ress assured. The veterans of our Agency Force are 
equally appreciative of the helping hand that is con- 
stantly held out to them, to stimulate and adequately 
reward their most effective activity. 


We are encouraged for our past efforts and in our 
hopes for the future when we regard our wide circle 
of successful Peoria Life agents, enjoying good in- 
comes, occupying positions of respect and usefulness 
in their communities, and building solidly for them- 
selves as they promote their Company’s growth and 
advance its progress. We are proud of our partners 
in business. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Annuities 
















Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


































WHEN YOU SELL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
= SELL 


SOUND INVESTMENT. 


These times have proved that life 
insurance involves not only an in- 
valuable protection feature, but 
also one of the safest investment 
features available anywhere. 


Try this investment appeal on your 
prospects. They are in the mood 
to listen. 


Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








Unknown Values 















Security Mutual’s good will and 






reputation for fair dealing are 





not listed in annual statements. 






But when the decision hangs in 
the balance, our agents find these 





assets often count for more than 
other dollar and cents values. 














Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 
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Every Man in His Humor 
(Concluded from page 15) 


heen forced to see at least one insur- 
ance man a week. When I asked why 
this was, he said that they all came 
with introductions from friends, and 
that he granted them interviews out of 
courtesy. He added that not one of them 
had explained the science of insurance 
as I had done. I had merely pointed 
out that in 20 payment life the only 
thing sacrificed was the interest on the 
principal. Subsequently he purchased 
a large policy. Using the same meth- 
ods I insured Herbert Pulitzer and Mrs. 
Pulitzer for $1,075,000. 
“Personal appearance,” 
Lunden-Moore, “is of tremendous im- 
portance. First impressions are al- 
ways based on appearance. A motto I 
never forget is that cleanliness leads 
to beauty, beauty leads to inspiration, 
and inspiration leads to success. 
“Another important item in human 
relations is speech. Most people think 
that only singers have to take care of 
their diction, while in reality there is 
little difference between ordinary speech 
and singing. The latter is merely a 
matter of the spoken word on a sus- 
tained tone with modulations in pitch. 
I think that entirely too little attention 
is paid by salesmen to their diction. 


Careful speech inspires respect and 


carries with it the mark of culture and 
refinement—characteristics 


which are 





It Cost $15,000 to Run 


says Mr. 


recessary if one wishes to place one’s 
self on a basis of equality with men 
who are on the upper rungs of the lad- 
der of success. 

“I find that professional men are 
generally of the opinion that the less 
the premium the better is the insurance 


buy. It is my belief that high premium 
insurance is more than proportionately 
of greater value than term insurance. 
I should say that practically all the 
policies which I have written are of 
the retirement income type. When ad- 
vising the purchase of this type of in- 
surance to a prospect I generally use 
this example: A man has a certain 
amount of money; suppose he divides 
this in two parts, buying some term in- 
surance and placing the rest of his cash 
in securities. At the end of 20 years 
the term policy has no cash value; the 
investments have a certain value (as- 
suming, of course, that they are safe). 
On the other hand, had this money been 
invested in high premium retirement in- 
come insurance, its value would be ap- 
preciably greater. 

“Salesmen are prone to parrot mem- 
orized phrases which they regard as a 
necessary part of their ‘sales talk.’ 
Contracted expressions, slogans which 
have lost their meaning through con- 
stant repetition have no more selling 
power than a phonograph record. It is 
important for the salesman to cultivate 
a choice of words individual to him. If 
a man’s speech is correct, it will make a 
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favorable impression on the prospect. 
I believe that proper speech is even 
more important than personal appear- 
ance. It is too bad that so many peo- 
ple engaged in professional selling lose 
their individuality on account of the 
nature of their work. Some life insur- 
ance agents, when confronted with a 
prospect, lose the natural calm of a 
normal human being to become dis- 
tinctly a different entity, a salesman. 
The prospect senses this and at once 
becomes uncomfortable. He would pre- 
fer to do business with a courteous man 
instead of a selling demon. When the 
agent is advised to change his ways by 
a friend, he may recognize his error 
but still be afraid to try a new process. 

“T believe that the function of making 
a sale or concluding any form of agree- 
ment is more social than anything else. 
The first duty of the agent is to put his 
prospect at ease. It is difficult because 
over a long period of years, as the re- 
sult of ‘pep’ talks by salesmanagers, 
myriads of books on fast selling and 
lightning closing, salesmen have ab- 
sorbed the idea that the right thing to 
do is to dash into a man’s office with 
the application, get it signed and dash 
out again. Unwittingly, salesmen, 
through these tactics, have built up an 
abnormally high wall of ‘sales resist- 
ance’ which must be razed to the ground 
by careful and tactful methods before 
the right kind of selling may be under- 
taken.” 












St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12— 
Charles M. Howell, promi- 
nent Kansas City, Mo., at- 
torney and reciprocal insur- 
ance leader, has reported to 
Secretary of State Becker 
that he spent $15,529.59 in his 
unsuccessful race for the 
Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. He 
was defeated by Col. Bennett 
Clark of St. Louis, son of the 
late Champ Clark, one time 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 
Howell’s expenditures are by 
far the largest so far report- 
ed by any candidate in the re- 
cent primary elections. Most 


of the money was spent for 
hewspaper advertising, cam- 
paign literature, postage and 
clerk hire. 





To Represent Northwestern 
National 

_ Cramsie-Laadt & Company, 
‘or several years in the gen- 
ral insurance business in 
~hicago, have now added a 
life department to their 
agency and will represent 
Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. 





LIFE 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 
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ENDOW MENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 





MODIFIED LIFE 
SALARY SAVINGS 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 





DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Kentucky Home Life 


(Concluded from page 17) 


see was without authority of 
the court or department of 
insurance and banking in 
lrennessee, and not in the best 
interest of the policyholder 
or beneficiary, also not legal. 
The letter continued with 
statements regarding plans 
for reinsuring the business, 
on which policyholder would 
be notified later. 

This letter apparently 
went out shortly after policy- 
holders had received prem 
ium notices from the Ken 
tucky Home Life, and in 
formation regarding its pro 
posed plan of operation, 

The Kentucky Home Life 
had filed application for li- 
cense in Tennessee. Ben 
Washer, attorney for the 
company; and Clifford Smith, 
attorney for A. B. Chandler, 
one of the Inter-Southern re- 
ceivers, had previously vis- 
ited Mr. Reece regarding 
clearing up the Tennessee re 
ceivership, license, etc., and 
at that time were advised 
that Mr. Reece would approve 
of the application and issue 
the license. 





Resigns As General Agent 

R. L. Stephenson, twenty- 
nine years a general agent 
for the Union Central Life 
in San Francisco, announced 
his retirement from that ca- 
pacity Tuesday. He plans to 
devote entire time to personal 
attention to hundreds of pol- 
icyholders he has served dur- 
ing this long period of serv- 


ice. 





August Business Doubled 
A contest among the agents 
of the Occidental Life in 


Northern California resulted 
in a volume of business dou- 
ble that written by the same 
organization in August, 1931, 
according to 

V. H. Jenkins. 


Vice-President 
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The Foundation of Our Service 
To Local Agents 
Is a Line of Policies 


written to 


meet 


the demands of those 


who will buy life insurance today and 


tomorrow. 


If you are interested in a permanent 
connection in Ohio or New York, it will 
pay you to investigate. 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 




















BUFFALO 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 


452 Delaware Ave. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 








Life Group Program 
Abounds With Talent 


Large Attendance of Adver- 
tising Conference Members 
Expected in N. Y. 


The tentative program of 
the meeting to be held by the 
life insurance group of the 
Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5 and 6, contains 
the names of outstanding 
men in the life insurance ad- 
vertising field, and the sub- 
ject matter ranges over the 


most pressing problems of 


the day. One feature of the 
fall meeting of the Confer- 
ence will be an address on 
“Conservation,” to be deliv- 
ered on Tuesday, Oct. 4. This 
address, by Seneca M. Gam- 
ble, assistant agency manager 
of the Volunteer State Life, 
is being offered by special re- 
quest of a large number of 
members and is looked for- 
ward to with especial interest. 
Bob Slattery, of the Penn 


Mutual Life, is chairman of | 


the Life Group. 


The program for this sec- | 


tion of the Conference is 
displayed below: 


| you! 


Reducing Suicide 
Payments 


~ 


page 17 ) 


(Concluded from 


enactment of further and 
more widespread legislation 
excluding the defense of sui- 
cide and also to give birth to 
further and more drastic ju- 
dicial pronouncement as to 
what is suicide and what is 
insanity. 

“Next is the problem of de- 
creasing the practice among 
the ranks of your jumbo risks. 
It is apparently becoming “the 
thing to do” among this class 
for the husband to commit 
suicide to the end that his 
wife may continue to enjoy 
the luxuries to which she has 
become accustomed, being 
somewhat in the nature of 
the reverse of the old Hindu 
custom of suttee, which de- 
creed that the widow must 
destroy herself upon the death 
of her husband. The vast 
wastage of human life and 
your policyholders’ premiums 
now being occasioned by the 


| self-imposed death of the for- 


merly successful business man 


'can be arrested by the psy- 


chology of suggestion. 
In concluding his remarks, 
Mr. Shackleford, dealing with 
the suicidal assured, said: 
“When the public mind can 
be brought to the conviction 
that self-extinction to the end 
of securing policy funds is no 
less dishonest than the rob- 
bery of a bank, and more con- 
temptible, the days of auto 
matic plaintiffs’ verdicts will 
have ceased. When the judges 
of our land come to the belief 
that such suicides are the 
acts of rational crooks bent 
upon emptying the pockets of 
their fellow policyholders, the 
presumption against suicide 
will be retired and an era of 
directed verdicts ‘ will com- 
mence. The facts are admis- 
sible only in the forum 
public opinion. It is up 


” 


U 
+ 
uw“ 











Speakers Who Will Address The Life Group of The I.A.C. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 4 


9.30-10.00 Exhibit Awards. — Kenilworth 


Mathus, Connecticut Mutual. 


10.00-10.08 Weilcome!—J. E. D. Benedict, 


Metropolitan. 


10.05. 10.25 Profitable ‘‘Dates" from Calen- 
Great 


dars.—Eustace A. Brock, 
Life, Winnipeg, Canada. 


10.25-10.45 The Play's the Thing.—Bart 
Leiper, Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

10.45-11.05 Conserving the Business We 
Volunteer 


Write. — Seneca Gamble, 
Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
11.05-11.25 How |! 


Editor, Postage and The Mail Bag, 
York 9.50- 10.10 
11.25-11.45 Efficient Departmental Or- | ance R & R Service. 


Would Plan Life iIn- 
surance Direct Mail.—John Howie Wright, 


ganization.—Clifford Elvins, 


Toronto, Canada. 


York. 
Western Provident Mutual. 
Strength of Life 


12.30-12.50 Sales 
State 


New 


11.45-12.05 Financial Independence Week. 
—William B. McNeary, Equitable Life, New 


12.05-12.25 Folders. 


12.25-12.30 Report of Committee on 
Insurance. — Robert C. 
White, Franklin Life. 

Photographs.—Fred T. 
Fisher, Lincoln National Life. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5 
9.30-9.50—Policyholder Magazines. — John 

Murphy, Pan-American Life. 

“Copy.’’—Paul Speicher, Insur- 


Imperial Life, | 


— Sumner Davis, 


10.10-10.30 Recruiting New Agents— 
R. C. Braun, Reliance Life. 

10.30-10.50 Short Cuts to Economy in the 
Advertising Budget. — Kenilworth Mathus 
Connecticut Mutual. 
| 10.50-11.10—Organizing the Seller to Sel 
—L. J. Evans, Register Life. 

11.10-11.30 The Advertising Manager ance 
the Agency Department.—Kenneth R. Mi 
ler, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
_11.30-11.50 Field Magazines vs. 
sions.—Robert Pierce, Aetna. 

11.50-12.10 Clipping Coupons.—Cyrus 7 


Depres- 


Stevens, Phoenix Mutual. 


12.10-12.30 The Home Office and Fie 

| Examines Advertising. — George L. Hum 
vice-president, New England Mutual. 

12.30-12.50 Trade 


Paper Advertising— 


Lorry A. Jacobs, Southland Life, Dallas 
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Colonial Life Observes 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 


Fieldmen in Drive to Make 
1932 Biggest Year in 
Company's History 


In honor of the thirty-fifth 
nniversary of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of 
America every manager, as- 
and agent in the field 

to make this year the 
niggest in the history of the 
npany. The 
an Be Done” 
1aZ ed on every piece of 
iterature that is used to as- 
sist the men in improving 

production. 

Supervisor of Agencies E. 
B. Griffith, with the coopera- 


slogan “It 
is being em 


n of Assistant Agency 
Supervisor Hugh Matheson, 
F. K. Howson, ordinary 
wency supervisor, and John 


H. Rees, director of publicity, 
onducting an extensive 
1ign throughout all dis- 





Special broadsides, posters 
and other sales stimulating 
material are being utilized to 
ereat advantage by the field 
force A special canvassing 
iay program places much 
valuable literature in the 
hands of the men in the field. 

The industrial writings 
nave shown a very marked 
mprovement in quality and 

antity over the record of 
ast year, and there is every 
ndication that 1932 will be 
a record-breaking year. 





Cancels License in Mississippi 
Cancellation of license held 
by the Columbian Woodman 
Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hot Springs to do 
isiness in Mississippi was 
announced last week by 
George D. Riley, state in- 
surance commissioner. Com- 
missioner Riley said he had 
ancelled the company license 
and those held by its agents 
n the state “because of un- 
tisfied judgments now ex- 
sting in the state.” 








Perseverance Club 
Thirty-three agents for the 
States Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., are members of the Per- 
severance Club, the latest 
roster of that organization 
ust published reveals. J. E. 
Dewns and R. L. Wilkins of 
Missouri and John Ernest 
and R. T. Williamson of Okla- 
toma have each completed 
243 weeks of consecutive 
weekly production. 


Central 
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Complete 
Personal 
Coverage 


For all those contingencies which may interfere with 
well-laid personal plans the Monarch offers a financial 
safeguard Provision may be made with Monarch con- 
tracts against disability from accident or illness, accidental 
death, premature death, or old age, in addition to all those 
other personal financial problems which Life Insurance has 
been so successful in solving 


A Monarch Representative is truly a personal ‘“‘Insur- 
ance Counselor.”’ 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

























VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 




















AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. For further details con- 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 
Virginia, write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Protective Life Has 
Novel Service Plan 






Traffic Signals Used to Warn 
Policyholders Against 
Danger of Lapsing 







SIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 
13—Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company, Birmingham, 
has inaugurated a campaign 
to conserve old business by 
encouraging policyholders to 
hold on to their insurance 
and avoid loans on their poli- 
cies if possible. In a bulle- 
tin recently issued entitled 
“Danger Signals in Your Life 
Insurance” a policy is com- 
pared to a traffic light. When 
the red stoplight shows, that 
means the policy has lapsed. 
When the yellow light of cau- 
tion shows there is a loan 
against the policy and when 
the green “go” light flashes 
on the policyholder has an 
adequate amount of life in- 
surance free of all loans. 








































Continental's New Accident 
Policy 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12— 
The Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. is now § distributing 
among its agents specimen 
copies of the new Expense 
Accident Policy which pro- 
vides indemnity against loss 
resulting directly and inde- 
pendent of all other causes 
from bodily injuries. The 
policy further provides that 
if the injuries shall _re- 
quire, within 120 days from 
date of accident, medical or 
surgical treatment, hospital 
confinement or the employ- 
ment of a graduate nurse, the 
company will pay, in addition 
to any other indemnity pay- 
able, the actual expense of 
such treatment, hospital 
charges and nurses fees up 
to the specified sum _ pur- 
chased for reimbursement ex- 
pense. It also provides for 
the payment of specified sums 
for dismemberment or loss of 
sight, but there is no death 
or weekly indemnity benefits. 
The policy covers any and all 
accident, either at home, at 
work or at play and will be 
issued to men and women, em- 
ployed or unemployed, at the 
same rates between the ages 
of 18 and 54 years, inclusive. 
It is issued for an annual 
premium only, the rates de- 
pending on the classification 
of the applicant, the amount 
of the principal sum and of 
medical reimbursement de- 
sired. 
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n0trh 7 
by Miaspt. lhe d a a 


HE thing that astonished me most 


regarding my paternal grandfather, 


when 


who died at a very advanced age 

I was a small boy, was that he was 
alive when Napoleon died I never 
really believed it, though there was 
documentary evidence to support the 
fact Napoleon had, and has always, 
seemed to me about as remote from 


my times as Alexander, Julius Caesar 
Moses. 


or even 


B' lr in spite of that it is hard 
me to realize that today there 
doubtedly are thousands and thousands 


of persons who would with the 
same credulity my statement that I re- 


for 
un- 


view 


called the blowing up of the Maine. 
Profanity was not common in those 
days, at least among the young set 
in which I played, and I think the 


tragedy 
in the 


that 


experience 


slogan resulting from 
was almost my first 
charming fields of what was then term- 
ed swearing. Practically everyone said 
“To hell with Spain” and I along with 
the rest. Unfortunately my father 
heard me thus express myself and I 


MEN AND 


\ 
me \i 
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The championship course 
t the Merion Country Club, made 
Bobby 
one of the tour golf courses at the 
disposal of visitors to the Annual 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in 
Philadelphia. The three other clubs 
the Huntingdon Valley 
Club, which is said to be 


famous by Jones, will be 


Convention of 


will be 


Country 


one of the most modern and ex 
|clusive golf courses in the entire 
country; Pine Valley Golf Club, 
which is recognized by golfers 


expected very stern and, for me, un- | 


But he only looked 
sternness and 


pleasant reprisals. 
at me with ministerial 
said shortly, “Don’t let me hear you 
y that again.” I saw to it that he 
did not, but with other boys I would 
up and down hills with 


Say 


charge swords 


made from laths consigning Spain 
and the Spaniards to hell at the top 
of our lungs 

few days ago 


THOUGHT of it a 
| heard someone gravely re- 
mark “As Maine goes so goes the Na- 
ion.” A somewhat young and rather 
flippant young man, an _ insurance 
agency manager, by the way, remarked, 
“Why, the Maine was blown up sixty 


when I 


+ 


years ago.” Sixty years ago! A great 
sadness came upon me. Surely I had 
cherished all those memories of my 


swearing abilities to 


early no purpose 
if the memory of the incentive was only 
an illusion. It could not have been 
sixty years ago. With sinking heart 


the “World Almanac,” my 


and at 


nstant help from ages past, 
length discovered the date. It was 
1898, not sixty, but a brief thirty-four 
years ago. And so, refreshed I felt 
as if I had renewed my strength and 


was ready to mount up like the eagle 
and inform that young insurance agent 
that he should show more for 


his betters. 


respect 


Insurance 


Fire 


the 
a golter’s ability to 
the utmost, the Philmont 
Country Club which is one of the 
most picturesque lay-outs of any 


throughout the country as 
course to test 


and 


golf club anywhere. It was just 


recently remodeled and modern- 


ized. The golf tournament for the 
lelegates will be held on Thurs- 


Sept. 22, at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club with a num- 
This tournament will 


dav, 


er Of prizes 


be open only to men, although wo- 


| men visitors will find golf courses 


available at all times. The golf 
committee stresses the point to all 
attending the convention to be sure 
+-, } 


ring their golf clubs along with 


them, including their niblicks and 


mashie-niblicks. Buses will carry 
the golfers from the hotel to the 
various clubs. 


The twenty-sixth 


the 
Insurance 


innual onvention of lowa 


\ssociation of 
\gents was held last Friday and 


Saturday at Des Moines. Presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun of the 


National Association delivered the 
main address. Henry Swift Ives, 
1 New York, general counsel of 


the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, spoke at the 
Saturday session. Over five thou- 
sand invitations were sent to 
agents, and all agents, whether 
members of the state association 





IN FIRE 








INSURANCE 


or not, were invited to attend, T 


past year has been an important 
in the history of the associ 


The membership was _ increase 
over 300 during a membersh 


; 


drive under the direction of presi- 
dent Chester F. Ford. Among tl 
other speakers at the conventi 
were Fred W. Colvin, Sioux Cit 
T. J. Hession, Des Moines; | R 
Vaughn, Waterloo; A. H. Alex- 
ander, Des Moines; R. E. McLain 
Des Moines; E. W. Clark, Des 
Moines; E. R. Rust, Des Moines 
Hon. William L. Harding. Des 
Moines, ex-governor of Lowa; Sat 
T. Morrison, Iowa City; Royal 
Holbrook, Ames; and .\. P. | 
Stubbs, Cedar Rapids 


* * * 


Among the names 


mentioned as possible candidat 
for the Democratic nomination 

Mayor of New York City is that 
\lbert Conway, former insuran 


commissioner of the state of N 


. . 
+ sn 


York and now a judge of the 
preme Court of that state. 





Albert Conway 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION 


A.V.Livingston,Pres. 
N. J. Underwriters 


Annual Meeting at 
Newark Last Week 
Well Attended 


Alan V. Livingston, of En- 
glewood, was elected president 
f the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters at the 
annual meeting held Thurs- 
day at the Hotel Plaza, Jer- 
sey City. Mr. Livingston 
was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the associ- 
ation and succeeds as presi- 
ient Harvey B. Nelson. Ed- 
ward Schmuts was elected 
secretary and treasurer, and 
William G. Hurtzig, of Mor- 
ris, chairman of the executive 
ommittee, other members of 
which are Harvey B. Nelson, 
Jersey City; Frederick Hick- 
man, Atlantic City; C. Stan- 
ley Stultz, Hightstown, and 
Julius Klein, Newark. The 
total membership, it was an- 
nounced, was 392, a loss of 
eight members since last Sep- 
tember. President Nelson, 
who has been president of the 
association for the past two 
years, in his report expressed 
his opinion that the state in- 
surance and banking depart- 
ment should have separate 
heads. He warned the mem- 
bers of the association to do 
their part in seeing that leg- 
islation derogatory to the in- 
surance business was not 
passed by the state legisla- 
ture. 

Julius Klein, chairman of 
the qualification bill commit- 
tee, reported that it is hoped 
that a bill satisfactory to the 
Msurance companies, agents 
and the state insurance de- 
partment, on a qualification 
law for agents and brokers 
would be passed at the next 
session of the legislature. 

Leon A. Watson, rating ex- 
pert attached to the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey, 
Was a guest at the meeting 
and spoke as also did A. Dun- 
"an Reid, president of the 
“lobe Indemnity, Dr. Her- 
dert J. Stack, director of child 
“aiety of the National Bu- 
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From An Age That Is 


Past 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 
14—The largest collec- 
tion of old-time fire en- 


gines ever gathered to- 
gether at one spot in the 
United States within the 
last hundred years will 
be on display in Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadel- 
phia, next Tuesday dur- 
ing the big historical fire- 
fighting demonstration. 

Twenty-four engines, 
ranging in age from 125 
to 160 years, will be in 
the square. They will 
come from a radius of 
100 miles of Philadelphia. 

They will be present 
from Orwigsburg, Pa.; 
Clifton Heights, Pa.; 
Jenkintown, Pa.; New- 
town, Pa.; Darby, Pa.; 
Pitman, N. J.; Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Moorestown, N. J.; 
Doylestown, Pa.; Phila- 
delphia, and several other 
towns in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Two of the companies 
will give a demonstration 
of their fire-fighting abil- 
ities following the reen- 
actment of the Indepen- 
dence Square fire by the 
Union Fire Company. 

Among the engines 
will be a number of pri- 
vate and museum collec- 
tions. There will be one 
from the Franklin Insti- 
tute, the Bucks County 
Historical Society, the 
John Wanamaker collec- 
tion, and the Insurance 
Company of North Amer- 
ica collection. 

And all of them will 
be present to take part 
in the day’s observance 
of the bicentennial of fire 
protection by the Na- 
tional Association of In- 
surance Agents. 











reau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, and Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association. 

County vice - presidents 
were elected and Frederick 
Hickman of Atlantic City, 
national counselor. 
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Largest Attendance in 
History of Organization 





N.A.I.A. Convention Committee Certain Registra- 
tion Next Week Will Break All Records and 
Possibly Reach 2000; Ideal Program is Planned 





PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 14—From all over the coun- 
try are coming the insurance legions of the United 
States, bound for Philadelphia and the 37th annual 
convention of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents which opens in this city next Tuesday. 
Battling the depression, putting over its message 


with a continued advertising campaign 
fours 


period of more than 
months, the convention com- 
mittee sold agents every- 
where the idea of attending 
the convention and, if possi- 
ble, to combine vacations with 
the convention. Scoffed at 
when it predicted an attend- 
ance of more than 1000, the 
committee continued its cam- 
paign and when next Tuesday 
night rolls around and the 
registration figures are avail- 
able, it expects to point with 
pride to the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the na- 
tional association. 


An attendance of 1000 is 
already assured. Letters 
from agents and keymen 
point to that figure being 
greatly exceeded. The com- 


mittee members and the con- 
vention hotel, the Benjamin 
Franklin, conservatively esti- 
mate an attendance of 1500. 
But last minute arrivals may 
well swell that total to 2000, 
a figure believed impossible 
a few months ago, but today 
well within the realms of 
probability. Included in that 
attendance are expected to be 
at least 500 women. 

The Philadelphia commit- 
tee this week is completing a 
splendid job, well planned and 
wellexecuted. Allofthechair- 
men of the various sub-com- 
mittees and the members of 
those committees have given 
freely of their time and ef- 


forts. 
The program arranged is 
well planned and may well 


be called ideal. But the most 
important things will not be 


over a 


found on the printed program 
that agents will receive at 
the door of the convention 
hall. For they will be sub- 
jects that will be brought up 
from the floor and will he 
ones that will create the fire- 
works of the session. 

They are subjects that 
have long interested agents 
in every state and definite ac- 
tion is expected to be taken 
on all of them. 

They are: 

1. Branch offices and over- 
the-counter business. 


The agents leading the 
fight on this question will 
seek immediate abolition of 


these two practices and the 
placing of agents and branch 
offices on an equal basis. 

2. The subject of decreased 
commissions. 

The tendency along this 
line has created considerable 
apprehension and this sub- 
ject will be thoroughly 
threshed out and the “air 
cleared.” 


> 


3. Elimination of the non- 


policy writing agent. 
This point has long been 
one of the sore spots in 


circles and concerted 


agency 


acti hu ro ati sal ac 
action by the national asso- 






ciation is expected to end, for 
all times, this evil 
“A real vacation for all 


who attend” has been the slo- 


gan of the entertainment 
committee in arranging the 
program for women visitors 


to the annual convention of 


| > 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
OFFERS 
Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 


Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer's Clubs. 





Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Hlinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 






83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE | 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance Simplified 
By HOWARD CAMPBELL 


Read this remarkably clear and concise explanation of a 
most important type of insurance coverage that is far too 
little understood by the agent and which should be much 
more widely written than is at present the case. 


Price per copy $1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Busi: Publishers, Inc. 





56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH, 





FOR FOLDER 
SHCWINC ELABORATE DISPLAY 











































FOURTH EDITION 


Thoroughly Revised, Improved and 
Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may 
make profit or prevent loss. A book which no fire under- 
writer can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mer- 
cantile Establishments—Chemicals and Fire Hazards De- 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires— 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Conten 
Subjects Under Trade N Definiti of Insurance 
Words and Phrases—Descriptions of Various Forms of In- 
surance—Standard Policy a Explained—Alphabeti- 
cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. 


PRICES: 
Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 









THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Divteton of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
56th & Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO 








These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. .. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
































a 
FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manage 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 

PHILADELPHIA 

























THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 


The first supplement to The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, 1932 edition, has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. This supplement contains new policy forms and 
premium rates of several companies, thus bringing The Handy 
Guide fully up-to-date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to those subscribers 
to The Handy Guide whose names appear on The Spectator Com- 
pany’s books, at 35 cents each, while the price to non-subscribers 
will be 50 cents. The three supplements to the 1932 edition of 
The Handy Guide will be furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 





56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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D. A. McKinley 
Heads Blue Goose 


Delegates at Chicago 


Select Toronto for 


1933 Meeting 


CuHicaco, Sept. 13—Dele- 


gates to the grand _ nest 
meeting of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose 
which was held here last 
week has the unusual op- 
portunity of filling two 


places on the grand nest offi- | 


ial roster. The double va- 
eancy on the slate resulted 
because of the withdrawal of 
H. Churchill-Smith of Mon- 
treal on the eve of his eleva- 
tion from the post of grand 
supervisor to most loyal 
grand gander. The 1933 
meeting will be held at To- 
ronto. 

Officers elected include the 
following: D. A. McKinley, 
Royal, Seattle, most loyal 
grand gander; L. H. Bridges, 
Home of New York, Omaha, 
grand supervisor of the 
fock; S. A. Mehorter, Home 
ff New York, New York City, 
grand custodian of the gos- 
lings; T. Ray Phillips, 
America Fore group, Okla- 
homa City, grand guardian 
of the pond, the first vacancy 
filled, and H. B. Leuty, Atlas, 
Vancouver, grand keeper of 
the golden goose egg. 

The meeting was criginally 
scheduled for Jacksonville, 
Florida, but was transferred 
to Chicago by the grand nest 
fficers in the interest of 
economy and convenience for 
the delegates and there was a 
minimum of entertainment 
scheduled in keeping with the 
economy idea. The outstand- 
ng event was the fellowship 
banquet at which Commis- 
sioner C. D. Livingston of 
Michigan and Ernest Palmer, 
Manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, were 
speakers. 





Twenty-One Fire Companies 
Withdrew or Quit in 
Nebraska 
Twenty-one fire insurance 
‘ompanies quit or withdrew 
‘rom the state of Ne- 
waska during 1931, the re- 
port of State Insurance 
“mmissioner Lee Herd- 
man shows. In spite of 
‘is at the close of 1931 there 
vere 21 more insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business 
t the state than at the be- 

Saning of the year. 
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Kentucky Underwriters 
Plan Campaign 


Hope to Reduce Fire Loss 
in Several 
Cities 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept 12— 
The Kentucky Fire Under- 
writers Association has un- 
dertaken an ambitious pro- 
gram in the hopes of reducing 
fire loss in a number of cities 
in the state, where losses have 
been unsatisfactory, where 
fire departments are not prop- 
erly manned and maintained, 
or other conditions are unsat- 
isfactory. 

It is realized that to do 
any good it is going to be 
necessary to secure coopera- 
tion of the authorities, and 
merchants and other buyers 
of fire insurance, in order 
that better protection may be 
possible, and sound or full 
coverage. 

The program under con- 
sideration carries with it 
plans for introducing the 75 
per cent maximum of insur- 
ance plans, such as success- 
fully used in Missouri and 
Oklahoma, if other efforts 
fail. Before merchants and 
business men would see their 
towns limited to but 75 per 
cent coverage, they would 
make a fight for improved 
fire-fighting facilities. 

A large general committee 
has been working on the pro- 
gram. This committee is 
headed by Herbert Robertson, 
of the Hanover; Marshall 
Mellor, Home; Paul Wilson, 
Phoenix of Hartford; W. H. 
Strossman, Hartford; Beck- 
ham Triplett, Queen and 
Royal; Grover Galloway, 
North British; Raymond 
Watson, Northern, and E. A. 
Parsons, Standard and Tokyo, 
who was asked in to repre- 
sent the non-affiliated com- 
panies in the program. 

It is thought similar action 
will probably be undertaken 
in the cases of Hazard, Pike- 
ville, Corbin, Pineville, 
Paintsville, Harlan and 
others, there being a long list 
of cities, chiefly in the moun- 


| tain and western sections of 


the state, where conditions 
have not been satisfactory. 

Under plans that have been 
considered, every effort will 
be made to secure improve- 
ment through a kindiy, co- 
operative, or helpful spirit, of 
bringing the individual situa- 
tions before the proper au- 
thorities and_ individuals. 
That failing, then other meth- 
ods will or can be used as con- 
ditions warrant. 


Insurance Bills Before Ala- 
bama Legislature 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 
13—Several bills levying in- 
creased taxes on insurance 
companies have been intro- 
duced in the Alabama legisla- 
ture, making it necessary for 
company representatives as 
well as the legislative com- 
mittee of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
to get busy in an effort to de- 
feat them. 

One bill which has already 
passed the house and been ap- 
proved by the senate com- 
mittee would increase the tax 
on companies operating in 
Birmingham from one-half of 
one per cent to two per cent 
of gross premiums collected 
in the city, for the benefit of 
the firemen’s pension fund. 
In 1932 the underwriters 
paid over $7,625 for this fund 
and the proposed increase 
would quadruple this amount. 
Legislators are now being 
told the extra tax would make 
an increase in fire insurance 
rates necessary. 


House bill 283 introduced 


by Representative Miller of | 


Sumpter would revive the 25 
per cent penalty law which 
was repealed in 1923 after 
seven years in force. 
measure is aimed primarily 
at rating bureaus. 

Another bill on the senate 
calendar would increase the 
tax on life premiums to three 
per cent. 


This | 








Gentlemen of the Press 
Between forty and fifty 
reporters from daily 
papers and _ insurance 
journals, will be in Phil- 
adelphia from next Mon- 
day until Friday night to 
“cover” the 37th annual 
convention of the Na- 
tional Association of In- 
surance Agents. It is 
estimated that those re- 
porters will write some 
500,000 words during the 
week. The Valley Forge 
Room of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, which 
will be ‘the pressroom, 
will be one of the busiest 
rooms in the hotel during 
the convention. A string 
of typewriters will be 
there for the use of the 
press and four stenog- 
raphers will be on hand 
to help the men covering 
the convention get out 
their stories in time for 
their various deadlines. 











R. T. Nelson to Speak 

The first meeting of the 
current season of the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers of Chicago will take 
place Sept. 15. The speaker 
and guest for the evening 


| will be R. T. Nelson, assistant 


to the manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters. 
His subject will be “Impor- 


| tant Problems of the Insur- 


| ance Business.’ 


’ 





New Jersey News and Comment 





HE long-established in- 

surance concern of C. S. 
Fountain and Sons of Hack- 
ensack has been incorporated 
under the title of Fountain 
and Sons. 


* * * 


According to the report of 
Peter Halsted, relief director 
of Bergen County, sixty-nine 
municipalities have received 
a total of $1,471,331.93 under 
the emergency relief program 
up to August 1. Approximate- 
ly ninety-seven per cent of 
this aggregate sum was ex- 
pended in actual alleviation 
of distress. Throughout the 
state administrative 
amounted to less than three 
per cent. 

* x x 


costs 


The Census Bureau figures 
for 1930 show that in New 
Jersey there were 448,625 
owned homes (exclusive of 
farms) and 495,802 rented 
homes. 


Official announcement from 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers that there had been a 35 
per cent reduction in automo- 
bile fatalities in Bergen 
County during June and July, 
is interesting news for both 
companies and motorists. Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, spokesman 
for the underwriters, attrib- 
utes this improvement in a 
large measure to the excel- 
lent work accomplished by 
the SAVE-A-LIFE  cam- 
paign which was planned and 
waged by the insurance 
agents of the county. Should 
the lower accident ratio hold 
for the remainder of the year 
a readjustment and, perhaps, 
reduction in auto insurance 
rates may follow. 


x x “ 


J. C. Conklin of the John 
C. Conklin Agency, Hacken- 
sack, has returned from his 
summer vacation of several 
weeks passed at Rowayton. 
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“Serpents With 


Poisoned Tongues” 


Illinois Superintendent 
Scores the Agent 
W ho Knocks Others 


In a recent address, Harry 
W. Hanson, Illinois superin 
tendent of insurance, roundly 
scores agents who stop at n¢ 
methods in order to place an 
contract. He said 
the most demor- 


insurance 
that one of 


alizing influences upon the in- | 


surance business today is the 
undertone inferences of the 
insolvency and unreliability 
of competing insuring com- 
panies made by insurance 
agents and brokers as a last 
resort in their desperation to 
place an insurance contract. 
It does not require any great 
perspective to appreciate the 
wholesale destruction of con- 


fidence resulting from such 
practices, he said, and he as- 
serted that it is indeed un- 


fortunate that men with such 
distorted sense of fair play 


and high purpose are toler- 
ated in the insurance pro- 
fession. “However, these 
serpents with poisoned 


tongues (as they have been 
referred to) practice their de- 
vastating art with a cunning 
difficult to discern 
any apparent 


which is 
and without 
malice or evil design.” 
Superintendent Hanson 
said that whether it be in so- 
cial, political or business 
circles, the chant of the pro- 
fessional knocker will be 
heard, spreading his insidious 
gossip undermining the 
structure upon which credit- 


able institutions have been 
builded. “We can only hope 
for relief from these unde- 


sirables as the general public 
accepts its responsiblity in 
refusing to give audience to 
those who approach them 
with falsified stories of the 
insecurity of competing com- 
I believe that it is 
indeed becoming for an in- 
surance agent or broker to 
display to his best advantage 
the benefits of his contract, 
but if a contract is placed at 
the expense of disturbing the 
security and deserving repu- 
tation of the competing com- 
pany, it is my judgment that 
such practice should be not 


panies. 


only frowned upon but bit- 
terly denounced.” 

While the banking situa- 
tion is in some particulars 


not parallel to that of insur- 
ance, he continued, it might 
not be inappropriate to invite 


attention to the hundreds of | 


Fire Insurance 


Harriman Chooses Chamber 
of Commerce Insur- ~ 
ance Advisors 

The appointment of ten 
outstanding insurance men to 
act in an advisory capacity to 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and its in- 
surance department, has been 
announced by Henry I. Harri- 
man, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber. The com- 
mittee is as follows: 

George D. Markham, 
W. H. Markham and Com- 
pany, St. Louis, chairman; 
Justin Peters, president, 
Pennsylvania Lumber - 
mens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, vice-chairman; Guy 
E. Beardsley, vice-president, 
Aetna Insurance Company, 
Hartford; S. Bruce Black, 
president, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston; 
William Brosmith, vice-pres- 
ident, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford; Lee J. 
Dougherty, president, Guar- 
anty Life Insurance Company, 
Davenport; Philip J. Fay, 
Nichols & Fay, San Fran- 
Paul L. Haid, pres- 
ident, inmsurance Executives 
Association, New York; Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life insurance 
Company, New York; Wil- 
liam D. Winter, vice-pres- 
ident, Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 


cisco; 


institutions which have closed 
their doors, carrying to cer- 
tain destruction the hopeful 
anticipation of its thousands 
ot depositors, in many cases 
because, in an_ unthinking 
moment, some _ undertoned 
whisperer hinted at their in- 
solvency. There must be an 
awakening of the public con- 
sciousness to the evils of such 
practices. The public should 
ever bear in mind that the 
State Division of Insurance 
was created for its protection, 
that reliable information may 
be had by the insurance buy- 
ing public with reference to 
the financial structure of 
companies, when approached 
by these chanters of pessim- 
ism. “Give them a reception 
in keeping with the character 
of their vicious knocking and 
unethical practices.” 

Mr. Hanson said that the 
insurance department will, 
upon the submission of proper 
evidence of guilt in twisting 
and otherwise engaging in 
dishonorable practices which 
create fear and distrust, take 
such action as may seem ex- 
pedient, revoking agents’ or 
brokers’ licenses if necessary 
to the end that we may 
eradicate their evil. 


Largest Attendance 
Expected 
(Concluded from page 26) 
the national Association of 
Insurance Agents. And it 
has more than lived up to its 
slogan in the program 

ranged. 

Boat trips down the his- 
toric Delaware river are 
scheduled for next Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 
For the same days, bus trips 
to the many historic 
marks in Philadelphia and vi- 





latest fall 
will be 


ing all the 
winter styles, 


and 
pre- 


| sented for the women. 


ar- | 


land- | 


cinity, including one to Val- | 


ley Forge, are also 
The Valley Forge trips are 
tentatively listed for Tues- 
day and Thursday. 

Four golf courses, among 
the finest in the country, will 
be at the disposal of both 
men and women, 

A special room will be set 
aside in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel exclusively for cards 
for women. On Tuesday af- 
ternoon there will be a bridge 
tournament for the ladies. 

On the afternoons of Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, there will be a concert 
and tea in the hotel for the 
women visitors. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a 


listed. | 


Philadelphia is all “dresseq 
up.” When the delegates be. 
gin arriving next week, they 
will find cards in the taxj- 
cabs and in store-fronts along 
the three main business 
streets of the city—Chestnut, 
Walnut and Market—extend. 
ing to them a welcome to Phil. 
adelphia. 

Many of the buildings wil] 
be flying flags, giving to the 
city such a festive air as it 
has not worn since the start 
of the Sesqui-Centennial jn 
1926. 

Delegates to this conven- 
tion will begin arriving as 


| early as Saturday when Wijl- 


special fashion show, display- | 
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P. F. & M. Agents do business 
with the encouraging knowl- 
edge that their company is 
financially able to meet the 
potential claims of each and 


every policy holder. 





liam B. Calhoun, national 
president, comes to town. By 
Sunday morning all of the 
members of the executive 
committee will be in Phila- 
delphia. That afternoon and 
evening they will be the 
guests of Walter J. Chase. 
chairman of the convention 
committee, at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. Mrs, 
Chase will, at the same time, 
be hostess to the wives of the 
committee members at the 
Chase home in Roslyn. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Ten Year Loss Ratios of Canada Companies By Provinces 


—— 




















written for 1921 was 59.51 per cent, while in 1931 the net 
fire premiums written was $52,199,898, and the losses in- 
curred was $31,239,788, and the ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums written was 59.85 per cent. There is very lit- 
tle variation in the loss ratio for the year 1921 and for 
the year 1931. The total premiums for the 10-year period, 
1922-1931, was $539,759,328, and losses were $297,672,896, 
and the loss ratio was 55.14 per cent. 


HE table shows that from 1922 to 1927 the loss ratio 
iomnsed each year, when it was 40.66 per cent, and 
has increased until it reached 59.85 per cent in 1931. 

It will be noted that during the 10-year period five of 
the provinces showed a loss ratio of over 55 per cent. 

The total net fire premiums written in 1921 was $50,- 
339,391, and the net fire losses incurred in the same year 
was $30,256,341. The ratio of losses incurred to premiums 

















Total for Ten Years 














Net Net Losses 
Premiums Losses Per Cent 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 Written Incurred of Prems. 
4] 71.42 65.52 58.2¢ 41.86 56.76 43.51 60.93 60.87 54.43 60.12 $ 40,092,678 $ 22,939,609 57.21 
British ‘ ia 43.78 64.30 53.57 5.14 19.14 36.19 35.89 3. 2¢ 61.73 $9.87 55,323,502 27'816,923 50.28 
Ma i 67.41 70.09 59.84 47 02 39.32 27.63 31.89 51.18 56.09 19,196,920 46.59 
New Brunswicl 11.73 64.58 66.41 63.48 0.13 39.82 19.9 63.55 84.50 13,879,786 64.2 
Nova S " 67.30 13.04 59.01 74.30 58.5¢ 18.60 59.8 18.03 64.53 13,404,889 7.09 
n 71.69 64.74 61.03 51.54 46.48 $3.57 16.16 57.58 56.2 98,634,866 55.20 
P | 81.95 $3.25 16.19 18.79 106.14 38.96 5.52 43.71 124.81 1,665,123 66.80 
: 78.03 69.48 56.55 55.00 51.84 41.00 8.19 63.01 60.80 74,395,887 56.88 
5 2 35 59.51 47.85 43.26 38.32 $4.74 92 74.49 23,039,742 3.01 


insurance Library Association 
of Boston Prizes Awarded 
The annual award of prizes 
aggregating $100 contributed 
by the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany 
Educational Committee of the 
Insurance Library 


Associa- | 









has been made by the | 


5S.87 52 81 40.66 
S14 ° 


the Insurance Institute exam- 
inations in the Fire Branch 
for the current year to Ar- 
thur V. Shurts of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Third prize, $10.00, to the 
student receiving the next 
highest mark to James R. 








Promotions Announced 
by Corroon & Reynolds 


R. R. Wilde, 
and R. J. Kastner, 
Secretaries 





H. J. Thomsen | 














about four years ago resign- 
ed that position to go with 
Corroon & Reynolds. 

Mr. Thomsen also started 
in with the North British 
group as a young man. After 
leaving the North British he 
went with the Crum & Fors- 
ter group, where he spent 


ie Raggy po an | Page of the Fireman’s Fund Corroon & Reynolds an- | about five years as supervis- 
_" ng Wa asst 2 the = Insurance Company. nounce that R. R. Wilde, H. J. | ing underwriter for a number 
dent in the Insurance Library Fourth, fifth and sixth! Thomsen and R. J. Kastner,| of states. He became asso- 
Association classes complet-| | i765 of $5.00 each to those | assistant secretaries of the | ciated with Corroon & Rey- 
~ om Gunes pone — v8 receiving the next highest | Companies in the group, are nolds, Inc., four years ago. 

the Fire Course with the | ,. | to become secretaries. Mr. Kastner has been with 


highest average mark for the 
three years to James F. 
O'Neil of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

Second prize, $25.00 to the 


marks in this year’s examina- 
tions to Charles P. Thomas, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company; Carl E. E. Web- 
ber, Boston Board of Fire 


Mr. Wilde, who is in charge 
of the Western department, 
started his insurance career 
in the office of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance 


Corroon & Reynolds for some 
years, and prior to that trav- 
eled for the Crum & Forster 
group in Texas. About three 
years ago he was made gen- 


student in the Insurance Underwriters; and George F. Co. He left the North Brit-| eral agent of the Southern 
Library Association classes | Williams, William A. Hamil-| ish to go with the Royal Ex-| department of Corroon & 


receiv 


ing the highest mark in | 





ton Company. 





change as general agent and 


Reynolds. 











Dependable and complete 


~ 





Home VUire & 





Cireman's “Jund Insurance Com 
Marine Insurance 


Fire » Automobile » Marine « Casualty ’ Fidelity « Surety 


4IREMAN’S FUND GROUD 


pany 
Company 


insurance service 








Occidental Insurance Company 
! ireman'’s “Jund Indemnity ZC ompany 
L Occidental Indemnity Company a 
New York - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO . Boston - Atlanta 
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Fire Insurance 












There are still plenty of people 
who place quality, comfort and 
service ahead of price. . . . 


The Atna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its affiliated companies, 
the Atna Casualty and Surety 
Company, the Standard Fire 
Insurance Company, and the 
Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, write 


















practically every form of insur- 
ance and bonding protection. 
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“Inimical to Own 
Best Interests” 


A. C. Pearson Opposed 
to Employers’ Protest 
Against Increased 
Compensation Rates 


New YorK, Sept. 13—A. C. 


Pearson, chairman of the 
bard of THE SPECTATOR, | 
president of the National | 
Publishers Association and 


chairman of the United Busi- 
ness Publishers, Inc., has ex- 
pressed himself strongly in 
opposition to the protests of 
employers of labor against 
the proposed increase in| 
workmen’s compensation | 
premium rates which will be 
considered at a public hear- | 
ing before Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick tomorrow morning. | 
Mr. Pearson said that he con- | 
sidered such protest by em- 
ployers to be inimical to the 
best interests of their own 
protection. In a statement he 
explained some factors of the 
situation in part as follows: 

“At first consideration, it 
would seem that insurance 
companies are running coun- 
ter to the times in asking for | 
higher rates when prices for | 
almost every other commod- | 
ity and service are being | 
graded lower. In the light | 
of statistics upon which the | 
increase is based, however, it 
will be seen that the same 
conditions that have lowered 
other prices have created an 
emergency in compensation 
insurance. 

“Losses to companies 
suing workmen’s compensa- 
tion have exceeded the pre- 
miums received by more than 
$122,000,000 in the last nine 
years. The loss during the 
year 1929 was $16,503,750; 
during the year 1930, $18,- 
269,748; 


is- 


during the year 
1931, $23,262,132. The ex- 


tent of the emergency may be 
appreciated when it said 
that the pure loss on compen- 
sation business for the six 
months ended June 30 cf this 
year was nearly as great as 


a> 
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"Getting the Govern- 
ment Out of Business” 


Hon. Joseph B. Shan- 
non, representative of 
the 5th District of Mis- 
souri, and chairman of 
the special governmental 
committee to investigate 
government competition 
with private business, 
will be a featured speak- 
er on the program of the 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents at its 
annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, September 20- 
23. His subject will be 
“Getting the Govern- 
ment Out of Business.” 











for the whole of the previous 
year. 

“One of the most vital fac- 
tors in the present situation 
is reduction of wage levels. 

“Other contributory fac- 
tors affecting the number of 
losses have been advanced as 
follows: 1. The propensity of 
many injured employees, in- 
fluenced by the knowledge 
that there is no job awaiting 
them upon recovery, to pro- 
tract the period of disability 
and thus convert workmen’s 
compensation into unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
zation of industry which re- 


| country 


2. Mechani- | 


|' ministration and enforcement, there is 


| possibility of a complet e@————-—— 
breakdown in the whole sys- | breakdown it 


: 





AS 


SCELLANEOUS 





Says Compensation Laws Are 


Liberalized Beyond Reason 





F. Robertson Jones Sees Breakdown of Entire Sys- 
tem If Burdens on Industry and Insurance Are 
Not Eased by Correction of Abuses 





NLESS some drastic action is taken soon to 
bring the workmen’s compensation laws of 
this country back to a status of reasonableness and 
to correct the many abuses incident to their ad- 


tem, including insurances sup- 


| porting it, in the opinion of 


F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the Association 


|of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
| ecutives, as expressed at the 


annual convention of the In- 


ternational Association of 
Insurance Counsel held at 
White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va., last week. 

Mr. Jones, who is probably 
the best informed man in this 
on the history of 
workmen’s compensation, 
frankly declared the system 
itself to be one of the most 
socially beneficent plans for 
the relief of human suffering 
which has ever been devised 
but, being law operated and 
law controlled, it suffers from 


duces the payroll upon which | the disabilities which are so 


the premium 
produces greater severity of 
accidents. 
piece work as remuneration 
—thereby placing pressure 
upon the employee for pro- 
duction and increasing his 
liability to accident. 4. A 
markedly increased tendency 
on the part of administrative 
bodies to show leniency to the 
claimant at the expense of 
the employer and carrier. 

“The proposed revision of 
rates takes into consideration 
the question of occupational 
diseases. 

“Other advantages in the 
form of schedule and experi- 
ence rating are offered by the 


3. Greater use of | 


| 
| 


| 


is based and | common to efforts to establish 


by law rules and regulations 
for the distribution of money 


| benefits among the members 


of a particular: class. The 
tendency, explained Mr. 


| Jones, in all such cases is for 


stock companies to employers. | 
“Finally but not the least | 
to be considered by employer, | 


employee and the state is the 
carrier’s liability to pay. 
(Concluded on page 36) 


greater benefits and more 


money, a tendency that is ac- | 


centuated by the over-zealous- 
ness of friends, by the efforts 
of professional politicians to 
exploit the system and by the 
resultant unwarranted exten- 
sion of its provisions to situ- 
ations which it was not de- 
signed or prepared to apply. 

Neither industry nor insur- 
ance, it was predicted by Mr. 
Jones, could long stand the 
increasingly heavy burdens 
placed upon them by the ex- 
tension of benefits and the 
failure of premiums to keep 
pace with but, he 
pointed out, event of a 


losses, 


in 


' their dependents, 


a strong 


would not be 
on them that the severest 
penalties would fall, but on 
the injured employees and 
legitimate 
claimants, who are already 
being discriminated against 
as a result of laws extending 
benefits to many who have 
little or no color of title to 
such payments. 

“There would be no par- 
ticular compensation problem 
today,” Mr. Jones declared, 
“no danger of a breakdown 
of the whole elaborate 
tem, no question of adequate 
payments to those legitimately 
entitled to benefits, if the laws 
had not been illogically and 
unreasonably liberalized and 
their interpretations extended 
to such a ridiculous extent to 
situations entirely beyond 
their original intent and 
meaning that the whole sys- 
tem is getting rapidly beyond 
control.” 

In substantiating his state- 
ments concerning the _ un- 
bearable burdens which the 
cost of compensation insur- 
ance was placing on both in- 
dustry and insurance, Mr. 
Jones quoted from The Iron 
Age, leading business paper 
of the iron and steel industry, 
which, in discussing the com- 
pensation crisis, placed the 
blame not on the insurance 
companies, but on the laws 
themselves, and which noted 
the tendency of many large 
manufacturing companies to 
abandon workmen’s compen- 
sation and return to the old 
employer’s liability acts. 
From the insurance field the 
speaker selected an example 

(Concluded on page 36) 


sys- 
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Yi Varel Pacts 


RB. 1 an 


SHORT time ago I read an inter- 
A esting little story, written in fairy 
tale which appeared in the little 
bulletin the 
Asiatic It was an amus- 
ing story 
ships that befell a certain people in a 
certain sunny realm of China because 
they were greedy and insisted on buy- 
ing cheap insurance from a certain com- 
pany. It seems that when it came time 
to collect on their claims, these people 
were kept waiting a long, long time, and 
it finally developed that the company 
was insolvent and could never pay the 
claims. Nothing could be done about 
it, so these people were made very sad 
and in their sadness they resolved never 
to be tempted by cheap insurance again. 


style, 
“Contact” of 
Underwriters. 


* x * 


ND so ends that story. 
A recount the strange 
I observed on a 
recently. (Pardon me, Mr. 
if I make you pine for S. I. and the 
old pherry boats.) As I was saying, 
I observed this person to act in a man- 
ner which I perforce must attribute to 
his lack of intelligence. The ferry boat 
was just pulling out of its pier when 
a large insect was seen to alight on the 
railing. It was a not unlovely insect, 


Now let me 
behavior of 
a person 
Ellington, 


and although a bit peculiar as to shape | 
and dimensions, it proceeded along the | 


railing in an amiable manner. All 
eyes were turned upon it curiously and 
somewhat apprehensively. The insect 
approached the point where the afore- 
mentioned person was sitting, where- 
upon he produced a large stick and dis- 
patched it with one fell blow. The un- 
fortunate insect was what is known as 
a praying mantis. It is a native of 


Japan, I believe, and a number of them | 


were imported into this country at con- 
siderable expense because they consider 
the Japanese beetle a rare delicacy in 
their daily menu. 


WILL refrain from pointing out the 
| moral in that little story, but it oc- 
curs to me that some day there may 
possibly be a parallel to it in insurance. 
The man with the stick in the above 
story might represent the man inter- 
ested in insurance who thinks that 
compensation premiums 
should be. As for the martyred mantis, 
he will have to assume the part of the 
proposed increase in 
rates, if the story is ever written. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


American | 


and was all about the hard- | 


ferry boat | 


|in charge of its New 


| state 


are as they | . 
| charges made to motorists, and on 


compensation | 
|companies by 


PEOPLE 


AND 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


A number of 
management of the 
Newark, New York and Brooklyn 
branch offices of the Commercial 
Casualty and the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance companies went 
into effect recently. R. W. Riley, 
who has been manager both of the 
Newark and Trenton branch offices 
of the companies, has been 
relieved of the managership at 
Newark and will devote his entire 
time to the Trenton office. William 
R. Griffin, resident vice-president 
in charge of the Brooklyn offices 
of both companies, is transferred 
to Newark and takes charge of 
the branch there. C. J. Stephan, 
who has been manager of the 
Metropolitan Casualty’s Brooklyn 
branch, succeeds Mr. Griffin and 
will have charge of both companies 
in Brooklyn. Frank W. Franzen, 
who has been resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Casualty 
York office, 
is now in charge of both companies 


changes in 


two 


in this city. 
* * 


The Fidelity & 
New York, and 


of New Orleans, 


Casualty Co., 
Union Indemnity, 


| recently reached an agreement with 


officials, whereby the com- 
panies will pay to the state $43,- 
364.07, representing an amount 


| that former County Clerk William 


G. Stiglitz, Louisville, defrauded 


| the state out of in manipulation of 
automobile and truck license fees 


collected by Stiglitz, who is now 
five year compromise 
sentence. The companies refused 


to pay $9,120.05 representing over- 


serving a 


which the state did not lose. The 
state in a suit brought against the 
Attorney General 


Bailey P. Wootton, 
cover $57,484.12, including the 
$9,120.05. It was shown that the 
terms of the bonds were not broad 
enough to cover a loss not suffered 
by the state. This loss of $9120.05 
by the public of Jefferson County 
was to Stiglitz personally. All 
parties to the conference agreed to 
the adjustment, other than an at- 
torney for the Louisville Automo- 
bile Club, who signified he would 
object to dismissal in the Franklin 
County Circuit Court. The Union 
Indemnity Company pays over 
$23,780.36 and the F. & C. $24- 
583.71. Richard P. Hobson, of 
Woodward, Hamilton & Hobson, 
Louisville, represented Union In- 
demnity and Edward Quick, Louis- 
ville, the F. & C. The thefts ran 
from 1928, inclusive, through Aug. 
31, 1931. 


S¢ ught to re- 


* * * 


The minister of transport 
in the present British cabinet, Mr. 
Pybus, himself a former insurance 
man, in a recent address before an 
insurance body, gave a complete 
characterization of an actuary in 
one sentence. “Nothing,” he said, 
“annoys an actuary more than that 
a mere layman should understand 
a word of what he is _ talking 
about.” 


Among the insurance pub- 
licity men in Hartford engaged in 
extra-curricula work is Robert H. 
Pierce, well known as the editor of 
the Aetnaizer, crack magazine is 
sued monthly by the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies. Mr. 
Pierce is directing all the publicity 
for the Hartford Community Chest, 
Hartford charity organization, 
which is working overtime these 
days. 
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Compulsory Unemployment 
Insurance Proposed 










Measure to Be Presented in 1933 Session of Mary- 
land Legislature; Gov. Ritchie Had Not Decided 
What His Attitude Will Be 








BALTIMORE, Sept. 13—Pro- | 
viding for compulsory unem- | 
ployment insurance and mak- 
ing Maryland the _ second | 
state in the Union to have 
such a law, a measure will | 
be presented to the 1933 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 
by a committee of the munici- | 
pal commission on employ- | 
ment stabilization. The pro- | 
posal to submit the plan has | 
been approved by the com- | 
mission, and a committee | 
which will draft the measure 
has been named. This com- 
mittee is made up of Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, United | 
States District Attorney Si- 
mon E. Sobeloff, Henry F. 
Broening, president of the 
Baltimore Federation of La- 
br; John P. Troxell, director 
of the commission; John L. | 
Aleock, a wholesale lumber | 
dealer, and W. Ainsworth 
Parker, an attorney. 

As outlined in a statement 
approved by the commission, 
the law would provide the un- | 
employment insurance for | 
300,000 of the 673,000 nor- | 
mally gainfully employed in 
the state and would take ef- 
fect whenever conditions have 
returned to normal. 

It was declared by the com- | 
mission that voluntary moves 
for such insurance were not | 
practical, and that prospects | 
for relieving unemployment | 
by staggering jobs and short- 
ening the work week were 
slight. 























































° ° | 
The commission declared | 
for the economic security | 
which it said such a law| 





would create, with its main- | 
tenance of health and living | 
standards of workers during | 
periods of unemployment, and | 
the tendency of such a system | 
to stabilize buying power in | 
times of economic stress. 
Indicating that he is in fa- 
vor of some plan which will 
help solve the problem, Gov- 
trnor Ritchie said: 
“I have not said I was in 
favor of compulsory insur- 
ance. I would like to think | 
that over. What I have said | 
is that industry must provide | 
unemployment benefits for its 
Wage earners. 
“I can’t say, of course, | 
What my attitude on the bill | 
Would be until I have seen | 
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and studied it, but, consider- 
ing the proposal in its gen- 
| eral outline, I believe some 
such step must be taken. 

“T am against any plan that 9. 
would involve state appropri- 
ations, but I don’t want to say 
opposed. 


I am_ unalterably 





Select Chicago for 1933 

The executive com- 
mittee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference has chosen 
Chicago, as the place of 
the 1933 annual meeting. 
With careful considera- 
tion to other insurance 
conventions which will be 
held in Chicago next 
summer, it has been de- 
cided to hold the meeting 
Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, June 7, 8 and 
The convention head- 
quarters will be _ the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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Saves By Putting Stock on 
Semi-Annual Basis 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 13.—Due 
to the increased postage rates 
and the tax on checks, it is 
believed likely that other in- 
surance corporations and 
| companies with long lists of 
stockholders will follow the 
action of directors of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany in placing the stock on 
|a semi-annual instead of 
quarterly basis. 


In sending out checks to 
stockholders only twice a year 
instead of four times, the 
casualty company will cut in 
half the annual cost. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND « 





BALTIMORE 


BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS 
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Chicago Club to 


Broaden Scope 


Accident and Health Or- 
ganization Plans Mem- 
bership Campaign 


Cuicaco, Sept. 12— The 
Accident and Health Man- 
agers’ Club of Chicago yester- 
day voted to broaden its 
scope so as to permit a larger 
number of active producing 
agents into the organization. 
The meeting was held in the 
Midland Club and the change 
in organization was precedent 
to a protracted membership 
campaign which is to get un- 
der way immediately. 

The club voted first to 
change its name to the Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance 
Club of Chicago and then re- 
vised its method of collecting 
membership fees. 

Ralph Abbott, of the Mary- 
land, president, explained in 
detail why the club had re- 
signed from the National As- 
sociation of Accident and 
Health Managers, which was 
because the Chicago mem- 
bers had failed to support 
the annual convention of the 
body here last June. 


Inimical to Best Interest 
of Protection 
(Concluded from page 33 


“What every employer who 
purchases workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is essen- 
tially interested in is the sol- 
vency of his insurance com- 
pany. This solvency can be 
preserved only when the 
premiums collected by the 
company are _ sufficient to 
meet the losses incurred and 
to pay the expenses of busi- 
ness operation. It is the duty 
of the Insurance Superintend- 
ent of New York to see to it 
that insurance companies re- 
main solvent for the protec- 
tion of their policyholders, 
and to see to it that no ad- 
vantage is taken of employ- 
ers who must under the law 
have compensation insur- 


ance.” 





AGENCY WANTED 


A young, hustling agency 
in the Casualty business de- 
sires general agency for 
Richmond, Va. $15,000 pre- 
miums to start and in- 
crease of $5,000 per year. 
Can furnish any required 
bond and reference. 

Address: “Confidential” 
c/o THE SPECTATOR. 
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Urges Better Trained 


Claim Investigators 
Dr. Geiringer's Address at 

International Claim 

Assn. Convention 


Declaring that the present 
margin of error in diagnos- 
ing claim cases evidences a 
great deal of room for im- 
provement, Dr. Arthur Gei- 
ringer stressed the need for a 
higher standard of efficiency 
in claim investigation in an 
address 
tional Claim Association, 
Tuesday, during the con- 
vention at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Dr. Geiringer, who is asso- 
ciate medical director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and chief of the health 
conservation department of 
that company, cited a num- 
ber of cases from his long 
experience, illustrating the 
proper handling of examina- 
tions through use of trained 
and competent physicians and 
scientific 
by expert technicians. The 
lack of properly trained claim 
forces, he contended, has re- 
sulted in too many unfair de- 
cisions both to the company 
and to the policyholder. 

“We are canceling too many 
policies on the one hand,” he 
said, “and, on the other hand, 


machines operated | 


before the Interna- | }: 
| cial cars, 151 per cent. 


Vermont Increased Rates | Compensation 


Approved 


The State Insurance De-| 


partment of Vermont approv- 
ed an increase averaging 20 


per cent in automobile public | 


liability insurance rates. The 


increase affects private pas- | 


senger automobiles, trucks, 
buses, commercial cars and 
garage dealers. Property 
damage 
main as formerly. The loss 
ratio on private passenger 
cars in Vermont for 1930 was 
120 per cent and on commer- 
The 


| average loss cost per private 


| 


certain big cases get through | 


with poor action just because 
they are big cases, or, vice 
versa, a host of little cases 
get through with poor action 
just because they are little 
cases. The remedy is effi- 
ciency and more efficiency, 
which means, of course, more 


money to be spent by the com- 


’ 


panies.’ 
In regard to the added ex- 
pense, Dr. Geiringer stated 


that when claim officials prove | 


that the real efficiency attained 
is a definite saving from sev- 
eral standpoints, the problem 
of procuring the extra funds 
will be possible in direct pro- 
portion to the amounts saved 
and the complications avoided. 
“With the aid of X-ray, fluoro- 
scope and electrocardiograph 
and with more competent phy- 
sicians, inspectors and inves- 
tigators, it is easily possible 


to change our claim results | 


immensely,” Dr. Geiringer 
said. 

“I believe,” 
“we easily can be 25 per cent 
more efficient, which really 
means an enormous percent- 


he continued, | 


age of claim money saved by | 


the companies on the one 
hand, and fairly distributed 
to the policyholders on the 
other. 


| offices. 


passenger car insured for 
public liability during 1929 
was $13.63 and this increased 
to $19.37 in 1930. The former 
rates provided $12.35 to pay 
losses and claim expenses. 
Under the new rates $14.64 
is provided for these items. 





Results of Indiana 
Auto Ins. Law 


Agents Believe It Has Kept 
Up Volume of 
Business 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 
13—Now that Indiana’s auto- 
mobile insurance law has 
been in effect for some time, a 
law which virtually makes it 
necessary for every machine 
owner to carry both property 
damage and public liability 
insurance, the general agents 
of Indianapolis are checking 


insurance rates re- | 


Laws 
Liberalized Beyond 
Reason 
(Concluded from page 33) 


not from the experience of 
a private company, but cited 
the complaints of the Ohio 
State Insurance Fund, which 
has suffered severe reductions 
in its surplus and reserves as 
a “result of factors accom- 
panying the industrial de- 
pression which is giving the 
workmen’s compensation prin- 
ciple throughout the entire 
country a severe test and 
grave concern to its adminis- 
trators.” This State Fund, 
through Actuary E. I. Evans, 
also protests against the tend- 
ency to prolong the recovery 
period because of the unem- 
ployment situation. “This is 
presenting a serious problem,” 
Mr. Evans was quoted as 
saying, “and demands the ut- 


| most cooperation of employ- 


ers and attending physicians 
if the interests of those bene- 
ficiaries with meritorious 
claims are to be protected, 
and prevent the increasing 
rates to employers to a point 
that will seriously handicap 
Ohio industry.” 
Emphasizing the extent to 
which abuses have run, Mr. 


| Jones stated: “The coverages 


back to see just how the law | 


is affecting their business. 
The unanimous opinion is 


that the law was put in effect | 


at just about the right time 
and during the present de- 
pression, since it has been in 


effect, has done much to keep | 


up volume in the various 
No doubt the same is 
true in all sections of the 
state. 

According to Myron S&S. 
Harlan, general agent for the 
Globe Underwriters and the 
Union Indemnity of New 
York, the new business re- 
sulting from this 


and benefits under our work-. 
men’s compensation laws, al 
ways unduly elastic, are now, 
I repeat, being progressively 
liberalized, enlarged and in- 
flated so rapidly that, unless 
there is a check, true insur- 
ance will soon become imprac- 
tical and the compensation 
benefits will have to be 
financed by unlimited assess- 
ments on industry and/or the 
taxpayers, more or less on the 
current cost plan.” 

Mr. Jones then continued 
with an exhaustive analysis 
of the principal factors that 
have brought about these con- 
ditions, and he referred to 
scores of decisions by courts 
and commissions illustrative 
of the growing tendency to- 
ward liberalization of the 


| compensation laws. 


newly | 


opened field has done much to | 
maintain the average of busi- | 
ness done in the office in spite | 
of severe losses sustained in | 


| fire insurance business due to 


inability to pay, lower prop- 
erty values and lower inven- 
tories. The same thing is 


| true in most other offices. 


For one thing, according 


to Mr. Harlan, most of the | 


general agents paid 
attention to automobile 
coverage before the passage 


| of the law. 


little | 


Mr. Jones concluded his 
address as follows: 

“In closing, let me say that 
I think the chief instrumental- 
ities by which these reforms 
and renovations are to be ac- 
complished are employers, 
lawyers, doctors, and even em- 
ployees, through their local, 
state and national organiza- 
tions. Through these in- 
strumentalities immediately 
set in operation, we may hope 
to save the fundamental pur- 
pose of these beneficently de- 
signed laws.” 
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